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‘THE ISLE OF VOICES: A POLYNESIAN 
TALE, by R. L. Stevenson, and the continua- 
tion will appear in suceecding issues. 





NOTES 


Irtsu disloyalty has at last extorted from the Govern- 
ment the first payment to account ; and James Egan and 
Thomas Callan, Dynamiters, are now at large. On the 
day of his liberation on ticket-of-leave Egan was enter- 
tained at the National Liberal Club. Callan was instantly 
shipped to the United States (Mr. Gladstone's ‘ civilised 
world ’) where in official circles at present there is an active 
movement in favour of further ‘amnesty '—for so they 
are pleased to call this paltering with a most odious 
and inhuman form of crime. The Parnellites and 
the Antis are equally delighted: Mr. Redmond imme- 
diately appropriated the discredit attaching to the release of 
the convict, while Mr, Healy at once referred to him as ‘ my 
old friend, Mr. James Egan.’ On the other hand, all who 
have the interests of the United Kingdom at heart regard 
the act as a scandalous abuse of the clemency of the 
Crown for political purposes, to use the words of Mr. 
Chamberlain ; and the Marquess of Lorne suggests that in 
future the review of sentences for capital and other serious 
offences be vested in a tribunal of three Judges. The 
lrishry themselves recognise this concession to crime as 
merely initial, for the Mayor of Limerick expresses the 
conviction thatere many months John Daly will be back 
in the ‘ prodigious’ city. It was suggested by Mr. Davitt, 
in a letter read at a meeting in the said city, that it would 
be inexpedient to raise the question of ‘amnesty’ at the 
opening of Parliament ; but the suggestion was treated 
with contempt. The writer was rather unpleasantly 
reminded that, when himself was a convict, he was not 
troubled with any such scruples. 





Tne Unionist demonstrations in Ireland are larger now 
than at any other period in the history of the country, 
and they would be larger still were the dread of the 
village ruffian less effective than it actually is. On 
Thursday night the five Unionist members who wrested 
seats from the Nationalists in Ireland at the general 
election were entertained to dinner in the Dublin Rotunda. 
The Duke of Abercorn, in eulogising the guests of the 
evening, insisted on the probability of Unionist suecess— 
with able candidates and efficient registration. On the 
heel of Mr, Morley’s declaration that the condition of 
Ireland is satisfactory, the Clare magistrates have to 
deplore an increase in divers sorts of crime with vio- 
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lence, from cattle-maiming to murder, and to call upon 
the Government for troops and constabulary to maintain 
order. The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench has been 
asked for an attachment for contempt of court against 
certain police officers, who, paralysed by Mr. Morley’s 
recent order, have refused to protect the execution 
of writs by night. Parents who permitted their children 
to attend a National school at Castleisland, which 
was boycotted because a number of patriots objected 
to the teacher, have had shots fired into their houses. A 
Parnellite, Mr. Pierce Mahoney, has thrashed an Anti, Mr. 
Kenny, M.P., in the Hall of the Four Courts in Dublin, 
in consequence of a foul-mouthed reference to his 
parentage. The Tralee purchase tenants have joined 
the agitation for an extension of the time of payment ; 
and the Evicteds still grumble at the mode of distributing 
the funds raised on their behalf. But Dr. Fox, M.P., 
has returned from the United States with a pile of 
American dollars to be employed in the Timhealyite 
propaganda. 


PartiaMEeNT opens on Tuesday, but the strong man of 
the Cabinet, even Mr. Asquith, failed at Liverpool to make 
out a decent brief for the Government. Of course, 
Liberalism has been infused into every department since 
the Separatists came into office: as witness the release of 
the Dynamiters, the increase of lawlessness in Ireland, 
and the merry springtime of Anarchy in Trafalgar Square. 
The arguments for Home Ruie have somehow increased ; 
and Ireland is to receive genuine autonomy, but the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is none 
the less to be maintained. Lavish of promises Mr. 
Asquith declared that the demands of Scotland, Wales, 
London and Labour are all to be conceded. But, as 
the Duke of Devonshire observed at Skipton, the vote 
that ejected the old Ministry cannot be held to have 
been a vote of confidence in the new, since a faggot 
of minorities is scarce a working majority. The country 
has a right, even before the Address is passed, to know 
the principles of the Home Rule Bill. It is probable that 
the present Administration will be short-lived: so that 
attention to organisation is imperative. The ultimate, 
and even the speedy, triumph of Unionism is pre- 
dicted by Mr, Chamberlain, who, in a speech at Birming- 
ham, said that ere Home Rule is tackled there must be 
explanations about Egypt and assurances about Uganda. 
Sir Henry James, speaking at Bary, intimated the 
Unionist intention of fighting every clause of the 
measure that proposed to place Ireland at the mercy of 
the Nationalists; and the Duke of Argyll in a letter to 
The Times emphasises the fact that the Government is 
under the control of the Messrs. Healy and R-dmond— 
those Kings of a very Irish Brentford. 
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Tue most reniarkable feature in the Liverpool Conclave 
was Mr. Conybeare’s lapse into common sense, in advocat- 
ing an Imperial policy in Egypt and in Uganda, which 
naturally secured him the distinction of being howled 
down and ruled out of order. Sir William Harcourt has 
had time to express his sympathy (sympathy is the strong 
point of every member of the Ministry) with them that 
desire a decimal coinage and a metrical system, but not 
to unburden his soul as to the release of the Dynamiters 
himself denounced as ‘the pirates of the human race.’ 
In opening the campaign at Walsall, Mr. Ritchie entered 
a vigorous protest against the liberation of the Gwee- 
dore criminals and of the Dynamiters. Lord Cranborne 
has been recognised as the Unionist candidate for Roches- 
ter, and Mr. John Shaw as that for Pontefract. The 
Halifax election is like to be a triangular duel : Mr, Alfred 
Arnold, a local magistrate, having been nominated by the 
Unionists, Mr. Rawson Shaw, son of the late member, by 
the Separatists, and Mr. John Lister by the Labour party. 
During a visit to Huddersfield, Mr. Tom Mann virtually 
advised the Trades Unionists to abstain from voting either 
for Sir Joseph Crosland or Mr. Woodhead. Mr. Michael 
Davitt has been selected as the Anti candidate for North- 
East Cork ; so that in this quarter there is like to be a 
rise in sticking-plaster, and in what are known as ‘shticks.’ 





Tanoier threatens to rival Cairo as a centre of diplo- 
matic anxieties and military activities. A Madrid journal, 
La Correspondencia, has advanced the suggestion—signifi- 
cant in a Spanish journal—that Britain would be justified 
in seizing the Moorish port as a makeweight to French 
influence and aggression in El-Maghrab. By right, it 
argues, Morocco should be the heritage of Spain, but 
since Spain is not in a position to press her claims, better 
Britain than France as doorkeeper and guardian of the 
Sultan’s possessions. These remarks are the more note- 
worthy as prefacing the arrival of Sir West Ridgeway at 
Madrid, and his interviews with Spanish Ministers, with 
the object of assuring them that there is nothing in his 
Mission to prevent his acting in concert with any Euro- 
pean Power interested in Morocco, From Paris, on the 
other hand, comes the canard that a French squadron 
has received orders to seize Tangier, and hold it till 
Britain is ready to evacuate Egypt. As if to give the 
signal for interference, the Anghera rebels in the neigh- 
bourhood have resumed their old work of burning villages 
and seizing prisoners. 





On the Indian frontier the Katchins are bellicose as 
ever: indeed, their suppression has now become inevit- 
able. Sima is beleaguered, but as the garrison musters 
three hundred and fifty men with six British officers, 
there is little to fear. The troops are erecting a 
post to be named Fort Morton in memory of the 
gallant officer who fell in the recent engagement. 
Telegrams new to hand state that on the 17th inst. a 
hundred Goorkhas attempted to open the road at 
Nhrang, half-way between Nazar, the river base of the 
North-east column, and Sima—but failed; Inspector 
Meares of the Burmah Police and seven Sepoys being 
killed. Concerted action for the relief of the besieged 
is now taking by a force eight hundred strong, while 
two hundred more have left Mandalay for the scene of 
action. The Chins also continue to offer a stubborn re- 
sistance, and in a fight at Hele on the 18th inst. a Sepoy 
was mortally wounded. On the other hand the Lushais 
have not only surrendered, but have begun to pay the 
fines imposed for rebellion. The decennial mission from 
Burmah to China under the ’86 Convention will be merely 
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complimentary, since the Indian Government has never 
admitted any claims in this direction. It is alleged 
that the Ameer of Bokhara intends to dispose of his 
rights to Russia fora handsome consideration ; but, in truth, 
the influence of the Tzar has long been paramount in that 
country, whose nominal ruler is little more than a pro- 
vineial governor liable to be recalled at any moment. 


Severat interesting political events are happening in 
Australia. The Federal Council meets this week ; and the 
sanguine hope is expressed that before it rises the way 
will be paved to a ‘ United Australia.” Mr, Patterson has 
formed a new Conservative Cabinet for Victoria, in suc- 
cession to the Shiels Ministry dismissed by last week’s vote 
of no confidence. It contains no fewer than eleven men 
new to office. Some speculation has been aroused by the 
resignation of the Governorship of New South Wales by 
the Earl of Jersey, whose reasons for the step are still in 
doubt. He is understood to have declared that he is 
merely desirous to look after his private property at home. 
Yet according to Colonial report, a dispute has arisen 
between the Governor and the Premier: Lord Jersey 
resenting the comments publicly made by Sir George 
Dibbs on his ‘extended absence in the country.’ 


Tue Kaiser made a pretty speech last Tuesday, when 
the Duke of Edinburgh, become an admiral in the German 
Navy, was introduced to his brother-officers. The German 
fleet, said he, has taken Britain for its model and that not 
only in matters technical and scientific, but in the spirit 
and patriotism of heroes. The studious reporter was able 
to chronicle certain allusions to Nelson and ‘ England 
expects’; but you are left in disappointing uncertainty as 
to the Emperor’s familiarity with Cape La Hogue (say) or 
the First of June or Rodney's relief of Gibraltar. The 
incident speaks volumes as to the cordiality of His 
Majesty’s sentiments towards this country and _ its 
Sovereign; nay, a sentence concerning Britons and 
Germans standing shoulder to shoulder against the 
common foe reads like a direct bid for our accession to 
the Triple Alliance. However, it is possible to take the 
speaker too seriously ; wherefore an entire abandonment 
of the hostility inculeated by Prince Bismarck seems the 
only safe inference from this after-luncheon oration. 

Recent? politics have offered nothing so amusing to the 
judicious as the reconciliation between King Milan and 
Queen Nathalie, probably the most mischievous brace of 
The King 


went unattended to Biarritz, and interviewed his noisy 


monarchs that ever ruined a small kingdom. 


spouse in unfrequented places. The family embraced all 
round by telegram, ‘The cause of reconciliation has not 
been made public. The example set to all Biarritz 
may have had something to do with it. Certain it is that 
Count Ignatieff and the Metropolitan of Servia (who 
quickly annulled the divorce) are in the plot: and it is 
said that the Tzar used his influence with King Alexander, 
his purse with Milan, They are both weary of exile. 
Nathalie is ‘cut’ wherever she goes; Milan has spent all 
his money. Now the Queen stays at Biarritz, and the 
King has returned to the pleasures of Paris. The King 
may be wanted to command the Servian army in the event 
of a revolution, and the whole thing may be a Russian 
plot: but ere long we shall see. Prince Ferdinand is 
again on tour, and one of M, Stambouloff’s first acts as 
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Regent was to publish the terms upon which the Greek 
education difficulty has been solved. That matrimonial 
negotiations are employing the Prince is not likely: for 
the revised Constitution has yet to go before the Great 
Sobranje. The Roumanian Premier and Foreign Secretary 
have also been making visits of moment in Berlin and 
Vienna, Montenegro is once more quiet. 


IcHANnG is a treaty port in the interior of China, com- 
manding the entrance to the gorges of the Blue River, and 
exacting toll of all that enter the province of Szechuan 
by its great water-way. Since it was opened a few years 
ago for foreign trade, it has brought the importunate 
guests of China more trouble than profit; and this, we 
may be sure, is strictly in accordance with the wishes and 
desires of the mandarins. In fact, Ichang, greater as a 
rendezvous of literates and students than as a_ treaty 
port, has become a kind of thermometer indicative of the 
rise and fall in the temperature of Chinese anti-foreign 
passions. Last month there was a fresh outburst of 
rioting, stirred up by the students, and no doubt counte- 
nanced by persons in official authority. The pretext was 
the alleged ‘ desecration’ of an old grave, accidentally 
opened in the course of some building operations ; and 
the arrival of the Taotai, or Governor, was signalised by 
an attack upon the Imperial Custom House and its 
foreign officers, and by the mobbing and stoning of the 
head of the Church of Scotland mission. A party of 
bluejackets from H.M.S. Est quelled the riot, and 
several of the leaders had their heads broken. Bat 
confidence will not be restored till the Chinese Govern- 
ment is compelled to find means of showing that it 
sets some store by treaty obligations and by the lives and 
rights of foreigners. 


On the proposed Labour Department—-which, as the 
President of the Board of Trade explains, can be created 
without special legislation when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sanctions the necessary expenditure—we com- 
ment elsewhere. Perhaps of more importance than this 
leaf from the Tory book is the Home Secretary's intima- 
tion of the appointment of women inspectors under the 
Factory Acts to make surprise visits in London and 
Glasgow. The ‘sympathy’ of the Government has been 
expressed by Mr. Mundella to a deputation from the 
agriculturists, who are groaning under the new Rail- 
way Rates. It was mentioned by Mr. Giffen, of the 
Board of Trade, while under examination before the 
Labour Commission, that the loss through strikes in ‘91 
amounted to a million and a half, and that foreign immi- 
gration has almost ceased. The Lancashire Cotton Strike 
has reached its twelfth week without the least sign of an 
sarly settlement. The discussion of the Miners’ sliding- 
scale in South Wales has ended without any definite result, 
and a struggle between masters and men is by no means 
improbable. During the past year the East-End Emigration 
Fund has helped three hundred and sixty-seven persons to 
settle in British colonies, and two thousand applications 
are under consideration. The Canadian Government has 
determined to promote Irish Immigration to Manitoba, 
which is good news in view of the prevailing distress in 
Cork and elsewhere, And the American Quarantine (or 
Immigration Prohibition) Bill has become law in a form 
that protects the State quarantine system from Federal 
control, 





Tur Working Unemployed have authorised Mr. Old- 
field, their salaried organiser, to send Mr. Gladstone a 
letter demanding that what they term their claims be 
brought at once before the House of Commons, On 
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Thursday a Mr. Charles Gibson urged old soldiers among 
the Working Unemployed to ‘keep up’ the knowledge 
gained in the ranks and others to join the Volunteers in 
order to learn the use of the rifle, so that when the time 
comes they may be able to fight—masses against classes. 
The ‘sympathy’ of the Government will probably save 
the persons who employ language of this sort from the 
consequences that ought to attend it. It was_ inti- 
mated at a meeting of delegates from Trades Unions, 
political clubs, friendly societies, and other bodies, 
held under the auspices of the Central Committee of 
the same gang, that Mr. Keir Hardie and other Labour 
Members will be asked to move the adjournment 
of the House, and to take other steps for advertising 
the business. The Amsterdam Unemployed, aided by the 
Socialists, visited several bakeries, clamouring for bread, 
and then had a brush with the police, who used their 
swords, wounding several persons. Some five hundred 
Socialists seized the commune lands of the Italian 
village of Caltavuturo, and resisted the troops sent to 
disperse them, with the result that eight were killed and 


many hurt. 


Tuer County Council has managed to get its Improve- 
ment Rate Bill passed as a private measure by the 
Examiner, chiefly because its opponents blundered badly. 
The new rate, according to its proposals, is not to exceed 
fourpence on the total value of ground-rents, even when 
these are derived from unoccupied buildings and land, and 
the landlord may not contract himself out of the Act, 
The money is to be devoted to improvements—as the 





Strand widening, the Tower Bridge—and permanently to 
the payment of works for which the Council has power to 
spread the cost over a period of fifty years. Also, part 
of the sum is to be devoted to the repayment of steck 
issued in respect of such undertakings. So far the 
measure is moderate, and, except that its scope in no wise 
equals the Council's intent, shows little that is unde- 
sirable. But it were better that the whole question 
should be thoroughly investigated and finally settled. 


Whar with University Extension and continuation classes 
the ordinary British citizen will ere long be educating— 
or, more properly, addling his brain under systems invented 
by frantic theorists —to his dying day. Mr. Acland usually 
takes a sensible view of these matters, but like most other 
dabblers in ‘ edueationalism ’ he has his moments of obedi- 
ence to the orders of the person who desires that every- 
thing that can be taught shall be taught, and a great many 
things that cannot. On Wednesday Mr. Fenwick intro- 
duced a deputation which suggested that the State should 
teach the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Mr. 
Acland could not see his way to forcing this imitation of 
French manners and methods upon the Board Schools : 
nor could any one else in his senses, seeing that the poor 
children there learn everything that unfits them for a 
quiet and orderly life. But why should this fad of evening 
schools be pursued? The greatest advantage that years 
bring to the children of the poor is release from the 
schoolmaster’s tyranny: and if they are in any way to be 
under the ferrule in their elder years, they should be at 
drilling and gymnastics. Mr, Acland is prepared to codify 
and teach them everything: and we are to see boys of 
sixteen studying the art of citizenship under the auspices 
of a Radical Government. Much more to the point is the 
decision of the County Council to endow the London Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Not even the Council, riddled as 
it is with Socialism, insists that the students should be 
educated in Collectivism, Why, then, should Mr, Asquith 
seek to teach what can only come by practice ¢ 
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THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION 


OT enough notice has been taken of the pre- 
carious and inchoate position which the 
Government has occupied since it came into power. 
The Duke of Devonshire did well, therefore, in his 
speech at Skipton a week ago, to call attention to the 
fact that it came into office on a negative issue, and 
has yet to show whether it is a working Government 
—that is, a Government capable of administering 
the affairs of the nation and of directing the legislative 
energies of Parliament, any better than other people 
or only a collection of more or less respectable 
stopgaps. This fact becomes more apparent when 
we remember the course of the debate which led to 
the resignation of its predecessor, and especially the 
speech in which that debate was opened by the present 
Home Secretary. From one end to the other of those 
observations for which Mr. Asquith was praised so 
much in some quarters there was no attempt whatever 
to show that the late Government had in any way 
failed to do its work. His argument was, solely, 
that it did not command the confidence of the new 
House of Commons, because there had been elected 
only three hundred and ten members expected to sup- 
portit, as against three hundred and fifty whose names 
appeared in the newspaper marked G., or P., or A.-P. 
or Lab. In the debate that followed Mr. Chamberlain 
and other speakers tried in vain to extract some state- 
ment from the in-coming Ministers as to what they 
complained of, what they wanted, or what they meant 
to try to do. Blank, impenetrable silence was 
all the answer they got, and blank, impenetrable 
silence is all the answer we have got—up to now. 
This state of things, as the Duke justly pointed out, 
cannot last. In the Queen’s Speech at least they will 
have to say something. According to current rumour, 
they hope to evade that difficulty by advocating every 
Radical proposal before the public, and also every fad 
for which their supposed majority contains some two or 
three apologists. ‘They will invite the House of Com- 
mons to contemplate the work of ten Sessions as the 
programme for one. And thereby, it is supposed, they 
may sufficiently unite the chaos of what was lately 
the Opposition to shuffle through an unusually long 
debate without defeat on any one subject, and so 
postpone for a time the evil day of trying to do any- 
thing practical. 

It is not improbable that some such course will be 
pursued. And there is an obvious temptation to 
Conservatives in a certain measure to acquiesce in some 
such procedure. Nobody wants another general elec- 
tion before Easter. If there were one, it seems probable 
to political vaticinators that the ensuing anti-Ministerial 
majority would probably be smaller than it would be 
some months or a year later, and perhaps too small to 
last for a reasonable time. Most members of the Oppo- 
sition will wish, personally, Mr. Gladstone to remain in 
office—if not in power—for some months at least. Those 
who were in the last Parliament are naturally anxious, 
after a long spell of Ministerial servitude, to enjoy 
the pleasures and the freedom of Opposition, to be 
encouraged to air their eloquence instead of being 
severely repressed, and to revel in the effective 
onslaughts which the Ministerial proceedings of sucli 
men as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Asquith, and Sir George 
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‘Trevelyan will assuredly invite. One sympathises with 
these ardent spirits; but, unfortunately, there is another 
point of view than theirs. ‘The tenure of office by such 
men as hold it now is of itself a public evil. Men 
with no policy—least of all the best: namely, that 
of sound administration and as little law-making as 
possible—men at such odds among themselves that 
they cannot even agree upon a poticy to pretend 
to have, can never be trusted not to produce some 
‘True, we have got on pretty 
well up to the present. Abroad, thanks to Lord Rose- 
bery, we have had rather fewer difficulties than the 
advent of Mr. Gladstone to power might 
have been expected to produce, and to a certain point 
they have been sensibly encountered. At home, Lord 
Herschell’s silly appointments to borough benches, 
excepting in so far as they discredit that parti- 
cularly mercenary politician, have little importance ; 
and if the chaste name of the National Liberal Club 
have been defamed by its use as an asylum for licensed 
convicts, that concerns nobody but the members of 
the National Liberal Club. We cannot, however, rely 
upon the continuance of this state of things. Mr. 
Asquith, it is manifest, would do anything which he 
thought would lead to an Liberal 
votes. Ile may at any moment, in a fit of panic, do 
something quite as discreditable as, and far more 


irreparable catastrophe. 


Inere 


increase in 


practically injurious than, the release of a single 
Dynamiter ; Mr. Morley’s opportunities for doing harm 
are almost incalculable ; to say nothing of the Secre- 
taries of State for India and the Colonies, and the 
heads of the spending departments. It is now—as 
usual—necessary to remember that the more attractive 
course of conduct may be dangerous, and that the reso- 
lute performance of obvious duties is likely to pay best 
in the end. 

In brief, the obvious duty of the Opposition 
now is rigorously to test the pretensions of the 
Government to be a Government; to challenge dis- 
covery whether or not it has the confidence of 
the House of Commons sufficiently to enable it to 
carry on the affairs of the nation; and not to flinch 
from doing so because the result may possibly be at 
once to bring this ridiculous and dangerous Ministry 
to an What come afterwards it will 
be time enough to decide afterwards. If, as seems 


end. may 
not unlikely, the Government is so devoid of a com- 
mon intention, so destitute of combined support, 
that it cannot stand except while Parliament is not 
sitting, it should be put out of its misery forthwith. 
It might be good sport enough to keep a Guy- 
Fawkes of a Government in office merely for the 
pleasure of seeing it fall to pieces, but it is not good 
politics. Itis the duty of the Opposition to insist 
upon knowing what the Government means to do and 
whether there is any possibility or none of its being 
done : and, if it proposes to do any harm, to oppose 
the doing thereof—even at the cost of the Govern- 
ment’s existence. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DYNAMITER 


uo years ago Mr. Goldwin Smith predicted to 
Mr. Morley that he would sink from infamy to 
infamy with the Irish knife at his back ; and the Chief 
Secretary and his colleagues have nothing so much at 
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heart as to fulfil the prophecy. They are sinking 
from one ignoble concession to the next with just 
sufficient reluctancy, and just shamefaced unwillingness 
enough to discover the reality of their work, as serve 
to point the exquisite quality of its infamy. They 
have released the criminals who murdered Inspector 
Martin, and their pressmen have spoken of these ruffians 
—who pleaded guilty, be it observed—as the men 
‘alleged* to have killed that officer. The same 
sneaking desire to dissemble the character of what 
they are doing on order from the Nationalists, has 
marked the release of the Dynamiters, Callan and Egan, 
and the Separatist journalist, casting about for excuses 
and distinctions, has made much of Mr. Matthews’s 
opinion that the case of Callan might properly be 
reviewed at the end of five years. ‘This opinion, it 
appears, has heartened them to propitiate their masters 
by sending Callan to the United States, of which he is 
a citizen, and which may very well find him a fitting 
colleague for the other hgan—Patrick of that ilk—in 
its diplomatic service. 

For the rest the Separatist cannot even be brave against 
shame. The will to do, and yet not seem to do, what 
is disgraceful is plain in every circumstance of Egan's 
release. Everybody knows the attempts to dis- 
tinguish between the case of this man and the cases of his 
fellows. Everybody, even the Separatist, if he could 
tell the truth, knows that there is no difference at all, 
save on the supposition that gan was the victim of a 
monstrous plot. ‘To release him as innocent—that is, 
with a full pardon—would be to assume the truth of 
this impossible plea ; moreover, it would immediately 
compel the Government to compensate him for his 
unmerited sufferings, as well as to seek out and punish 
the plotters. Now, this is a step which a Ministry, 
including Sir William Harcourt, must naturally be 
loth to take: for the witnesses who affirm that there 
was a plot have in their time affirmed that Sir William 
was in and of it. ‘To release Egan as guilty—on a 
ticket-of-leave, to wit—is to give up all justification for 
keeping his fellow-Dynamiters ia prison. ‘They are all 
guilty of the same offence. ‘They are all treason-felons. 
Why, then, are the other soldiers of Irish freedom to 
linger in gaol, while this one goes free? Merely 
because a few more definite acts were proved against them 
than were proved against him? ‘The plea is ridiculous. 
If the time have really come for condoning ‘ political 
offences’ committed in the interest of Mr. 
Gladstone’s present — Irish friends, it is  inconse- 
quent to the point of imbecility to boggle over 
questions of degree. But the Nationalists are howling 
for sops. Something must be done. ‘To free the whole 
gang were very obviously the thing to do. But at 
this point yet another terror confronts Her Majesty's 
Ministers, making we dare not wait upon we would. 
Kngland must be thought of sometimes, and in 
England the release of Daly, Gallagher, and the 
rest would be taken very ill. Between these two 
dreads, Her Majesty's Ministers have fallen back on the 
usual resource of the coward. 'They have cast about 
for some achievement in compromise which may per- 
haps enable them to quiet the Irish for a while, without 
revolting such of their English followers as retain 
some lingering distaste for open and avowed alliance 
with crime. The ‘distinctions’ in Egan’s favour have 
supplied the excuse; and Egan has been released ona 
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ticket-of-leave. And the Ministers have not misjudged 
their supporters. Fgan, still an acknowledged traitor 
felon, the proved associate of men who conspired to levy 
war with the courage of the wild and weak—men who 
went out to better Ireland by dealing death and muti- 
lation at random among men, women, and children: 
unsuspecting, unprotected, and unarmed : lurking 
themselves in holes the while that their own skins 
might not be imperilled—went straight from Portland 
to the National Liberal Club. He was received as a 
guest—an honoured guest—by a set of men who know 
him under police surveillance, as one justly punished 
for participation in a criminal plot of equal cruelty and 
cowardice. Innocent they could not hold him; for, un- 
less his sentence were just, their revered leader has been 
guilty of abject poltroonery in letting him out on a 
ticket-of-leave, and not setting him wholly free with 
the apologies and the compensation to which on that 
hypothesis he has every right. Either Mr. Gladstone is 
the meanest of men, or Egan is a villainous criminal. If 
Mr. Gladstone has not been too base to do Egan full 
justice, then the National Liberal Club has entertained 
as its guest a man justly convicted of plotting to commit 
a crime against society by the use of weapons not recog- 
nised as civilised nor admitted as lawful. The National 
Liberal Club may be left to the enjovment of its 
dilemma. 

For our part we find no difficulty in reconciling the 
guilt of the ticket-of-leave man with the meanness 
of the politician. It is equally credible to us 
that Egan was justly condemned, and is released in 
the hope that the Nationalist vote will be the safer 
for his release. And now, what probability is there 
that the calculation will be justified? We take it, 
there is little or none. Mr. Redmond has accepted 
I:gan’s enlargement as an earnest of more: accepted it, 
too—and justly—as a tribute of fear. Every motive 
which can be expected to prevail with him must urge 
him to fresh endeavours in the cause of ‘amnesty. 
It is only by posing as the incorruptible champion of 
the soldiers of freedom that he can prevail over a pack 
of rival Nationalists contaminated by alliance with the 
Saxon oppressor. While he so poses, the Antis must 
needs strive not to be outbidden, and must go on telling 
Mr. Gladstone that, unless he do more to show Ireland 
that they also are patriots, he need not look to have 
unquestioning support from them. So Ministers will 
find that they have not served their own interests by 
their pitiful surrender. ‘They may cherish the hope 
that this piece of concession will quiet the masters they 
have made themselves ; but they will find they are mis- 
taken. ‘They have not satisfied the Irish demand. 


They have but weakened whatever chance they had of 


escaping the necessity of compliance root and branch. 
On no ground of principle can they refuse to let loose 
Egan's fellow-criminals; and the Parnellites will take care 
that they do not with impunity refuse on the plea that 
they cannot afford to fall out with England. Unless they 


vive the National Liberal Club an opportunity of 


entertaining all the Dynamiters at a complimentary 
dinner, they have done nothing to disarm the Irishry. 
And we, as Englishmen, should we desire to see that 
opportunity aflorded? It is a question which will be 
answered differently according to the point of view. 
It would be a national disgrace that a pack of mean 
yet murderous rascals should escape their full meed of 
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punishment. But would it not—perhaps—be well 
that the Gladstonians should be stripped of their last 
rag and, dipped beyond all questioning, dipped over 
the head, into the infamy of their alliance with the 
hirclings of the ‘ Skirmishing Fund’? In truth, they 
have little concealment to lose, and little deeper 
to go, 


ARCHITECTURAL IDEALS 
RCHITECTURAL Professors are’, says a writer 


in the current Quarterly, ‘by their own incon- 
sistency of name and practice, obvious artistic cag 
And pat to the argument comes a lecture delivered a 
the Royal Academy by Professor Aitchison. a 
discourse is compact of common platitudes. Every 
twist and turn ina building is claimed as the expression 
of some moral quality. The temples of God, said 
the Professor, demand sublimity. Stateliness and 
dignity are required in Houses of Parliament: doubt- 
less that a seemly outside should shame the rabble 
within. The mansions of the great men who rule 
and defend us should express grandeur; and you 
think—with a smile—of Downing Street, and the 
London Square. But the architect can give the world 
nothing better than these simple generalities, which, if 
they do not content the eve, provide a solace for the 
yearning soul. ‘ Have we got an architecture’, asked 
the yearnest Professor, ‘that fulfils all the wants, 
satisfies all the tastes, and expresses all the emotions 
of the day ¢* Of course we have not ; and so long as 
our craftsmen attempt to atone for their feebleness of 
hand by preaching sermons in stones, we are not likely 
to get houses fit for habitation. Indeed, we demand 
not ‘emotional expression’ but a sound and_ honest 
treatment of material, with buildings adapted to their 
special purpose and not run up to win the breathless 
admiration of the man in the street. 

The Professors may exhaust their eloquence and 
array their sentiments in a garb of placid and 
draggled diction. But thereby the world will profit 
nothing. Deeds, not words, were a more acceptable 
offering. Architecture is dead in England, and you 
are not likely to quicken the corpse by droning 
platitudes in its ear. ‘The destruction of the Institute 


is the only practical step yet taken in the direction of 


life and hope. And we welcome the Quarterly’s denun- 
ciation of the architect-surveyors, who would make 
their trade a monopoly, as a solid testimony that 
public interest may still be awakened. ‘The article 
accords with the best traditions of the Quarterly. The 
writer has taken off the gloves, and hits straight from 
the shoulder. He is tainted with the Morrisian heresy 
of St. Paul’s and the architect's office. He appears to 
believe that the beauty of Gothic architecture proceeded 
from the simplicity of the craftsman. In fact, there 
is no pestilential fad concerning the master-mason 
which he does not support with a cordial enthusiasm, 
and, indeed, a critic who finds nothing in St. Paul’s 
to applaud, save the carving of one Gibbons, is 
capable of anything. But these emotional lapses 
are abundantly compensated by his powerful and 
closely reasoned attack upon the professional archi- 
tect. The folly and the meanness of such _play- 
things as the New Law Courts and the Natural History 
Museum are ruthlessly exposed. And how far more 
useful it is to brand the blatant errors of the past, than 
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to give forth flatuleut moralities spiced with esoteric 
references to the mysteries of nature! Before any im- 
provement may be expected in the aspect of our streets, 
it must be realised that facades are not plasters stuck 
on to hide a dirty face. There must bea real coherence 
between the structure and its front. If iron and 
concrete are the materials employed, then the builder 
must not be busy only in the display of red brick and 
stone. The vast building upon the Embankment, in a 
corner of which nestles the National Liberal Club, is an 
awful warning to the aspiring architects: there is 
a poetic fitness in the collapse of the company which 
financed it into being. Wherever you turn, you see 
amusing and ambitious elevations, set forth in a dozen 
styles and with a wholly superfluous symmetry. Now, 
stone and brick are not as easily manipulated as ink 
and paper, and it is the height of folly to attempt 
to make things which are naught else than ingenious 
drawings to serve as the face of our public buildings. At 
best the result can no more than flatter the ignorance of 
the common loafer, and ‘it is architecture, as our 
(Juarterly Ruslsiiae observes, ‘only as a clever and 
symmetrical display of various placards or advertise- 
ments upon a wall might be accounted literature.’ 

However, it is simply in the destruction of false 
ideals that hope resides of the future; and the 
service done to art by the hard-hitting of our 
most violent magazine, though at times the hitting 
is somewhat wild, may well be incalculable. But 
let us fora moment revert to the professorial dream. 
In a peroration of almost Eastern splendour Professor 
Aitchison looks forward to a time, when ‘the tombs 
or cenotaphs to the benefactors of their country or 
the world would make the tomb of Mausolus seem but 
a wart.” A magnificent ambition—this of size—truly : 
and one easily gratified if the architect have only 
bricks enough. But before he reduces the honoured 
monuments of the dead to ‘warts’ (was there ever a 
daintier fancy 7) let him remember the ‘Tower of Babel, 
and take heed lest his arrogance meet with a bitter 
punishment. 


THE RIGHT THING IN THE RIGHT WAY 


-y ADICAL Administrations have as a rule a bastard 

\ courage in applying their own miserable con- 
victions to matters of policy, and rarely except in 
desperation lay hold upon the schemes of the enemy. 
Perhaps it were as well not to inquire over curiously 
into the motive that suggested to Mr. Gladstone the 
establishment of a Labour Department. Mr. Mun- 
della and Mr. Burt, one is given to understand, in- 
sisted that he should do so asa condition of their 
acceptance of office. ‘They were in a position to know 
a fact that has not as yet leaked out into the market- 
place. A majority of the members of the Labour 
Commission intends to recommend the appointment 
of a Minister, probably with a seat in the Cabinet, 
to supervise the interests of the working-classes. 
We are not inclined to consent by the way with 
those who imagine, whenever a public difficulty 
arises, that its solution is to be accomplished by 
the appointment of a Minister with a seat in the 
Cabinet ; nor do we regard the control of a staff of 
permanent officials as a sure guarantee of prosperity 
to any trafficor community. But it has ever been a 
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principle of ‘Toryism that the country must be 
governed, administered, directed: never to the detri- 
ment of personal liberty, always with regard to the 
Toryism is a resultant force to 
bureaucracy on the one hand and on the other to un- 
fettered Individualism, which is but the scientific 
description of Whiggery. ‘Therefore Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Mundella—or Mr. Mundella and Mr. Burt— 
are to be congratulated not alone in that they have 
established a Labour Department, but likewise because 
they have accepted a ‘Tory conception, and set about 
their work in a fashion that is neither Whig nor 
Socialist. Let it be that Mr. Gladstone was well 
enough aware of the unpopularity, which he would 
incur by halting on the hither side of the Rubicon. 
Ife, it may be, allowed Mr. Mundella his way 
because if he had not done so there are others, soon 
to be in office, that would. ‘The great thing is that 
he, the Arch-Whig, has dealt Whiggery a shrewd 
blow. Every one has long been agreed that a Labour 
Department in this country is both desirable and 
necessary, yet each party, fearing its left wing, has let 
the matter alone. 

In design the new Department is ‘Tory; and con- 
sidering the excellent and thorough work done by 
the Board of Trade, we may assume that in effect it 


general well-being. 


will secure the general recognition of the capital item 
of Tory doctrine: to wit, that legislation must be based 
upon necessity and must accord with the actual needs 
of the hour, We have already a most useful Labour 
Bureau. ‘The Labour Department will carry on and 
extend the of collecting information. — Its 
servants will form a permanent Royal Commission, a 
ubiquitous and sympathetic and orderly inquisition. 
The facts will be presented to the public, cheaply and 
without passion, in its Gazette; and if these be rather 
stale that is a necessity of official journalism. And, at 
least, the state of the labour market will be examined 
in the light of economic laws. ‘The causes of fluctuating 


work 


employment, the influence of relief works and other 
developments of charity, the health and risks of 
workers in dangerous trades, the effect on home in- 
dustries of the pressure of the pauper alien: these, 
with similar evils and with problems that may crop 
up from time to time for solution, are to be investi- 
gated. And neither legislation nor such measure of 
rectification as lies within human means can tarry much 
longer. 

The security is twofold that this department will not 
be used as an instrument to catch votes withal nor as a 
means to the faddist’s triumph: and here again Mr, 
Mundella may be congratulated on his ‘Toryism. 
First, its business is not reform, neither interference, 
with the market; but the intelligible presentation of 
facts. So that whatever action it undertakes will be 
based upon a foundation of authorised figures and 
generally accepted information, not upon theories or 
private views of what is desirable, or would be if 
Britain were Elysium, Whatever extension of its powers 
may be desirable—that can easily be effected. The 
department is not to aim at too many things. Finally, 
the character of the men who control it is a pledge 
that no nonsensical or mischievous schemes will be set 
afoot with its sanction. Mr. Giffen and Mr, Burnett 
are level-headed and ‘canny ’—assuredly the right men 
for the undertaking. 
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WELSH NONCONFORMITY 


i or Welshmen at Liverpool could not allow the 

Separatist Conference to pass without inflicting 
on the Unconverted a choice example of their practice of 
the Gospel of Peace. It is scarce necessary to remark 
here that the chief orator was Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. 
Save for the edification of such good, sound Bible- 
Christians as Mr. Samuel Smith and his kind, it were 
needless to recall, that Mr. Chamberlain was described 
as a living advertisement of the quality of Brummagem 
ware (a remark not calculated to make that gentleman 
desperately eager to sacrifice Imperial Unity in things 
Cymric); that the Bishop of St. Asaphis the sort of person 
you call a ‘Yahoo’; and that the English people and the 
lay-reader of Hawarden Church are solemnly warned 
that, unless these Nonconforming Saints have leave 
to rifle, rob, and plunder their Episcopalian brethren 
—not in half-hearted sort, as the job was done in 
Ireland, but thoroughly—of every shilling they have, 
then our gallant little cousins will sacrifice their 
‘respect for law’ (a small matter to the lay-reader in 
question) and eke their ‘devotion to great statesmen’ 
—which he can but esteem a very serious business. 
lor the interest of the speech is centred in the 
amazing misrepresentation of Wales past and Wales 
present in which this professional fanatic indulged: 
this said misrepresentation being serviceable as a 
revised edition of that fatuous Methodist legend which 
is the modern Welshman’s bane. The Church in 
Wales, insisted Mr. George, has always been the 
approved enemy of the National language, the National 
literature, the National tradition: this, though it was 
the Church translated the Bible into the vernacular ! 
this, though Methodism damned the Eisteddfod 
during a whole century, and waged a bitter, resolute, 
and all-too successful war against the ancient and 
picturesque pastimes of the race! In our own day 
the revival of the Eisteddfod was due to the endea- 
vour of a number of Churchmen ; their guineas it is 
which keep the thing alive; when it was last cele- 
brated its President was the Yahoo of St. Asaph ; but 
of the stricter sort of Methodist, there were many that 
refrained from it for years—(some refrain from it still) 
—as a carnal matter, even something associated with 
Beer. More: the founder of the new school of 
Welsh literature (whatever its value) was a curate 
of the Establishment; while there is hardly one 
among the Young-Wales writers but the earnest 
founders of the creed would have drummed him out 
of the ranks for heretical or worldly sin. 

Now, there is no manner of doubt that the political 
ancestors of Sir George ‘Trevelyan—the Whigs, that 
is, from Walpole and Hoadley to Mr. Mundella and 
Matthew Arnold (not the poet; the pedagogue)—did 
carry ona silly and a spiteful conflict with Welsh lan- 
guage and tradition. In the old days it was for the 
Protestant Succession; in later times for that they 
were by nature materialists, jobbers, and red-tapists. 
But the behaviour, good or ill, of certain departed 
Whigs is really not a reason for pillaging the Welsh 
Church, as Mr. George and Dr. Spence Watson, that 
good Englishman and true, propose to do. And it 
speaks ill for Welsh veracity that your Welsh orator 
is ever at pains to ignore the crucial fact of Welsh 
history: namely, that the degradation or corruption 
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of the Church, the language, and the tradition of 
Wales, lies at the door of those that helped to found 
the great Liberal faith. But every stick is good to 
beat a dog withal; and Mr. George and his associates, 
in their use of this particular lie are always heartened 
by the consciousness, ever present though never avowed, 
that what they want is the Church’s money, and the 
Church’s money they mean to have. ‘That is the con- 
sciousness of the more astute among their hearers like- 
wise ; and for this reason their appeal to the old Saints 
of Nonconformity, at one time serviceable enough, 
in these days but suggests invidious comparisons. Now, 
Griffith Jones and Howel Harris and David Charles 
and John Elias, and the rest, were earnest Evan- 
gelicals, who meant well and had sound _ political 
views. But they were the narrowest, the most fanati- 
cal of Puritans; and the good fruit of their labours 
is to seek. It is a strong delusion and a lie that they 
made their Wales a centre of law-abiding, truth- 
telling, temperance, soberness, and chastity. As to 
chastity, the census of illegitimate births still tells 
a tale of gloom; as to temperance and soberness, 
not the strict result of legal compulsion, the shebeens 
of South Wales, which constrained poor Mr. Stead 
for once to deviate into sense, are villanously eloquent ; 
the Welshman’s capacity for untruthfulness is pro- 
verbial ; while, as concerning his law-abiding quality, 
it should suffice to note that a person of some conse- 
quence in Wales is one Lloyd George. Last of all, 
it can in no wise be urged with truth that Welsh Non- 
conformity provides for the religious needs of Wales; 
for by its own statistics it provides politics or religion 
for only one-half of Wales. So that all this beautiful 
superstructure of Welsh this, Welsh that, and Welsh 
the other is seen, the moment you look into it, to be a 
matter of lies, lies, lies. Welsh in that respect, no 
doubt ; but Welsh in no other—and not essentially 
Welsh in that. 

For the rest, Mr. Asquith was distinctly discouraging 
to the mixed company of political Nonconformists and of 
Churchmen cringing for the Little Bethel vote which be- 
sieged the Home Office last Monday. In truth, it would 
s2em that, the Nonconformist Conscience replacing Holy 
Writ, to the mind of men like Mr. Carvell Williams, 
the living in general, and the living Ministry in particu- 
lar, exist but to bury the dead and to lay hands upon the 
goods of parsons. For Egypt, Ireland, nay (since the 
wicked Ben Tillett has betrayed to the Tories how it is 
only the Roman Catholic and the Church of England 
priests who go about saving strikers’ families from 
starvation), the very Hight Hours Bill itself may 
wait. But in Britain the Nonconformist must, at any 
cost, be let off his fees to the parson—from whom he 
has stolen a good slice of his Tithe in Wales. Mr. 
Asquith was all sympathy with the notion that there 
should be a codification of the Burial Law, and that 
the convenience of Stiggins his pocket should be con- 
sulted generally. But he reminded his hearers that the 
Government is about to lay a very heavy load on that 
patient camel of the British Commons, and he appealed 
to the English Nonconformists not to add the fatal 
straw. And Mr. Carvell Williams answered (after his 
kind) about his grievances ; so that a less intelligent 
man than Mr. Asquith must have seen that compre- 
hensive or statesmanlike ideas form no part of Stiggins 
his equipment. For, let Impires fal] or societies dis- 
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solve, Stiggins will have his pound of flesh, or the 
gentlemen whose political bills he has backed must tell 
the reason why. 


EGYPT 
HAT Mr. Gladstone should denounce the British 
vccupation of Egypt, and within a few short 
months should ‘slightly’ increase (Gladstonese for 
‘double *) the British garrison is just what might have 
been—and was—anticipated. ‘That he and his would 
lay a certain pathetic stress on that sweet word 
‘slightly > (Gladstonese for ‘ two-fold’) was plain to 
the political prophet from of old; just as the mob- 
bing of Englishwomen in the streets of Cairo is precisely 
what was expected to result from the return to office 
of the party of Disinterested Aversion. It may be 
cheerfully admitted that Lord Rosebery kas tried his 
best to do the only possible thing in the circumstances. 
But that blessed word ‘ slightly * is to us a word of dire 
remembrances. ‘The shades of Hicks and Stewart and 
Gordon and the rest arise at its utterance, as at a spell, 
aud recall to us that a certain over-indulgence in the 
use of it cost the country their lives and her own 
honour. 

The real danger this time was not that Lord Rosebery 
would not take the right line, for that he has done ; 
but that he would not take it with sufficient force 
—as, indeed, he has not. The lesson of Majuba is 
forgotten: it is a lesson, in fact, that Britain seems 
never able to learn. ‘This ‘ slightly, in short, is, even 
when it means, as now it means, two-fold, a dangerous 
word for British statesmen to use. Mr. Gladstone 
has never been lucky in foreign affairs. Again and 
again he has had, being in office, to pay for his vapour- 
ings out of office. A professional man of peace, he is 
somehow responsible for any number of little wars. 
And it is the reverse of improbable that this particular 
private Nemesis, this one of the troop of Avenging 
Angels he lives to find work for, is hard at his heel but 
now. Lord Rosebery seems to think so, anyhow ; for 
he has doubled (7c. ‘ slightly increased”) the Egyptian 
garrison. It was two thousand strong, and it is 
four. But such a force is too much, if danger 
there be none; too little if danger—serious danger— 
there be any. If Lord Rosebery were the strong man 
many take him (wrongly, as we think) to be, he would 
recognise that now is the time parare bellum, and so 
make war impossible. 

Egypt is a struggling nationality: her rightful 
sovereign is asserting his undoubted prerogative to 
misgovern his people. ‘That is the sort of stuff we 
shall hear if Lord Rosebery’s move do not produce 
the effect of the despatch of ten thousand British 
troops. We had as many there in “84? Why, if there 
be any chance of trouble, should we have fewer now + 
It is disheartening (but enlightening) that, after all 
these years, a few intriguing pashas, encouraged by 
foreign (i.c. French) information, and aided and abetted 
by a set of journals supported and written by anti- 
British Europeans, should have the power to imperil 
the Egyptian throne and jeopardise the prosperity 
of Egypt. But that will be a trifling matter if 
no more come of it, and Lord Cromer display that 
‘masterful hand of a British Resident’ which is Lord 
Dufferin’s prescription for Kgvypt. If he is properly— 
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not ‘slightly "—backed, indeed, the affair may fizzle out 
like a penny squib, at which the Khedive, being a boy 
unused to fireworks, will have burned his fingers. On 
the other hand, if the policy of ‘slightly’ prevail at 
Cairo as in London, and the Disinterested-Aversionists 
have more of their own way than they deserve to 
have, then we may look out for trouble, whose end no 
man can tell. 

It needs no Special Correspondent to tell us that 
the story of what occurred at the southern end of 
Africa when Mr. Gladstone was last in power is as 
well known to Fakbri and Riaz and the others as to 
ourselves. If one battle relieved the Boer of British 
governance, then why should not Egypt in her turn 
shake off the giaour? Doubtless Abbas is beguiled to 
his ruin with such stories. Why he was educated at 
Vienna, and not at Oxford (or even St. Andrews), is a 
problem beyond solution. His father’s reasons are not 
far to seek ; but here assuredly the ‘ masterful hand ” 
was blunderingly slack of grip. Intelligent, a reader of 
European journals, used to European ways of life and 
thought, Abbas is at the very point of his career when 
the influence of an environment may mar or make his 
fortunes. It is but just to his present entourage to re- 
mark that, at this moment, those fortunes are in a fair 
way of being marred. 


YACHTING PROSPECTS 
a present year is likely to make an epoch in 


yacht-racing. A short season ago it seemed 
as if international matches were impossible of revival, 
and there was only the remotest chance that a first- 
class racer would ever again be built in excess of a 
rating of forty. The America Cup, tied up by the 
‘new deed of gift’ devised of the New York Yacht 
Club, had been declared unworthy of challenge from 
this side; in vain had the old Red Squadron of Ryde 
added an ‘International Gold Cup” to the two Ameri- 
can challenge trophies now held by British vessels. 
Nor was it credible that any other nation should ven- 
ture to join combat, save, perhaps, after a purchase 
such as the German Emperor's. Of late years lovers 
(as well as patrons) of the sport have turned their 
attention more and more towards the ‘little nippers’ 
of the fleet, the craft between one-half and five, that 
from their ever-growing tendency to machine instead 
of honest seaboat have earned the opprobrious title of 
‘raters. The tens in the South have well-nigh dis- 
appeared, the twenties have seen no addition to their 
ranks since the two Dragons showed themselves in- 
vincible. In the big class, each year from 1887 to 
1890 saw one yacht completed, the series beginning 
with Thistle and ending with /verna: yet, last summer, 
these two were still racing against each other, for no 
one had cared to build a rival to prove them obsolete. 
‘Thus for now two seasons past you have had to choose 
between the fry and the forties. And it is right to 
add that the forties, whether led by Thalia or Queen 
Mab, have furnished capital sport. 

The winter has witnessed a complete change, to 
which three distinct and unexpected events have 
contributed: 1. The news that an American had 
ordered an 85-ft. boat from the Herreshoffs with the 
intention of competing in British waters next season, 
not only for the aforenamed challenge cup (to which 
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a fourth has been added by the Imperial owner of 
Meteor), but also in the common regatta; 2. The fact 
that Lord Dunraven has been able to patch up a more 
or less satisfactory agreement under which he will 
compete for the America Cup next autumn; 3. The 
circumstance that the rating rule of °86, instead of 
terminating with the present year, has been recently 
awarded a new, and indefinite, term of life. The result 
is that the yards are a scene of activity and excite- 
ment which are without precedent, and the little ‘ raters’, 
together with sundry new forties are well-nigh for- 
gotten in the endeavour to secure an adequate defence 
of the British burgee, both at home and abroad. 
Four new cutters are to be built in the large class. 
Their dimensions are not (and will not be) yet an- 
nounced, but it may be surmised that each will be within 
a few inches of 85-ft. on the load water line, and _ will 
not have a larger sail-area than will bring the rating 
to more than 120. ‘This will, of course, be consider- 
ably less than 7J'histle’s original spread, which made 
her 147 with an 86-ft. L.W.L., but both she and 
Iverna raced under a similar rating last season. Of 
the four new ones, three hail from the Clyde and the 
other from the Solent. Two, Valkyrie I. and Queen Mab, 
are the work of him who designed T'histle—a third is by 
the author of Thalia and the Dragons, whereas the 
architect of the Southampton boat has not hitherto 
had so brilliant an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self. ‘l’o the same class must be added the Herreshoff 
85-footer, which is to arrive in time for our earliest 
matches, as will also the German Emperor's own 
antique. Jverna is not likely to enter the lists, for 
it is rumoured that the Prince of Wales's Britannia 
will carry the Cesar, if not the good fortune of the 
outbuilt champion. Of the forties, Queen Mab has 
been sold to the sporting owner of White Slave and 
will shortly carry his flag in the Mediterranean 
against Deerhownd and Valkyrie I. (that are, of course, 
no longer known under their old names). Thalia has 
also been sold, and will henceforth be raced only in 
Irish waters. Corsair I. will be supplanted by 
Corsair IT. now building for the same owner, and yet 
another new forty has been laid down at Cowes, a 
port that has of late had little share in the devising 
of big racers. ‘The twenties are also reviving, for the 
challenger for the America Cup has given his designer 
this lesser task also, and therefore a third Dragon is 
also being made to defend the glory of the name. Here 
it isto be noted that the Union des Yachts Frangais 
has recently offered a valuable trophy to encourage 
international racing between yachts not exceeding 
20-rating, according to the French rule. 

The interest of the British Public is naturally 
centred on the big craft, and already their journalists 
are leading them astray. The ‘ great heart’ at pre- 
sent throbs in the confidence that Lord Dunraven will 
be able to take the best of our four to fulfil his 
challenge, if his own be not the masterpiece. The 
American is fond, no doubt, of boasting what a good 
sportsman he is (despite the ‘ new deed’), but one can 
hardly expect him to justify his pride to that extent. 
The fact is that the other three are being built—not 
to take the gilt off Valkyrie I.—but to defend by 
hook and crook against the newest of the Herreshofts, 
the Brenton Reef and the Cape May Cups which 
Genesta brought back from These States. About these 
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trophies there have never been difficulties of challenge, 
wherefore the most of British yachtsmen would rather 
retain them than redeem the more notorious America 
Cup; for which latter the battle will probably be 
fought beforehand in our own waters. ‘The contest is 
rather one of design than of seamanship. If Valkyrie 
II, cannot hold her place against the foreigner at 
home, she is not likely to do better on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But, should she win with us, and 
afterwards be beaten by another, we shall console 
ourselves with the thought that her vanquisher must 
be a mere machine, incapable of the ocean passage. 


JOURNALISM IN FRANCE 


NUE expulsion of foreign journalists (ITungarian, 

Neapolitan and German) from Paris in no wise 
betters Europe’s chances of repose. ‘True that the 
offence of these pressmen included a gross libel upon 
the Russian Ambassador, and that the ringleader in 
defamation (one Szekelyi of the Budapesti Hirlap) 
displays, from afar, a dogged pertinacity in random 
But the act of expulsion is construed, not 
unnaturally, by the German and Austrian press as a 
piece of servile deference to the Tzar; The Cologne 
Gazxctte, in particular, tearing passion to tatters in its 
wrath. ‘The argument, as set forth last Monday, 
begins with the assertion that the Magyar and those 
others did but repeat what the I’rench newspapers have 
been saying for weeks : argul, M. Ribot, fearing to lay 


assertion. 


I’rench pressmen by the heels, has offered up a gang of 
unprotected aliens in sacrifice to Alexander III. (‘True 
enough, no doubt, in a measure; but when did two 
blacks make a white?) Further, the Adlnische pro- 
ceeds—somewhat irrelevantly—to argue that if Baron 
de Mohrenheim escaped not aspersion, then Count 
Miinster must sooner or later be impugned of dabbling. 
Shall the representatives of weighty monarchies submit, 
without protest, to such monstrous calumny? No: 
let them pack their portmanteaux, and take single 
tickets for their respective fatherlands, until the 
Republic is in a position to guarantee a habit of 
common decency in its organs of public opinion. 

So the Avlnische and The North German Gazett 
use language differing in degree rather than kind. 
Luckily these broad-sheets by no means reflect the 
general drift of Central Kuropean sentiment ; or we 
should be within measurable distance of a very grave 
crisis. For what is the alternative? Shall the 
bilge of Panama be confined to Paris and the walls 
thereof? or shall it turn deluge, and overflow the 
earth? Surely no rasher piece of counsel was ever 
given than that which recommended the departure of 
the foreign representatives! In such anxious times 
they are doubly bound to remain at their posts ; 
since retreat would only confound the situation 
tenfold. ‘There would be a great rupturing of 
diplomatic relations and therefrom the great war 
of ‘95. By staying on, they may save the Re- 
public from tottering to her fall; whereas the 
opposite course would tend inevitably to the rise of a 
militant Sansculottism. It is unpleasant, certainly, to 
find yourself described as an associate in turpitude 
with the notorious Herz. Still, any honest man 
can afford to disregard the Parisian journalist just 
now; and why should the ‘Triple Alliance make haste 
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to play the Russian game by picking a quarrel with 
her still possible ally ? 

‘lo the unprejudiced mind the I’rench Government 
appears not so much to have offended of design as to 
have blundered in tactics. The ejection of M. Szekelyi 
and his brethen may represent an apology to the Czar ; 
but disavowals equally unqualified have been tendered 
to Count Menabrea, the ex-Ambassador of King 
Humbert. ‘That gentleman offered to give docu- 
mentary disproof of complicity with Herz; but 
the President of the Senate considers, and rightly, 
such evidence wholly superfluous. Moreover, the new 
Press Bill, which has already passed the Upper House, 
will furnish the Ministry with a most efficient weapon 
against the home-grown libeller. M. Ribot, therefore, 
is striving to be impartial ; and his error consisted in 
pouncing upon the foreign correspondents ere he dared 
to prosecute indigenous Grub Street. Clearly, he felt 
that, in the present state of the law, acquittal 
would of necessity ensue upon arraignment; when the 
original offence were doubled in the eyes of the States 
aggrieved. And, though a reversal of the two strokes 
of policy had vastly improved his scheme of redress, the 
distraught statesman must be conceded a certain lati- 
tude. "The German and Austrian Cabinets should draw 
a clear distinction between French Premiers fain to set 
the crooked straight and French editors given over to 
promiscuous defamation and mendacity. If the latter 
choose to argue that the Imperial Governments and 
not themselves are responsible for the scandals concern- 
ing Baron de Méhrenheim, why they only perpetrate 
one the more. But the desertion of M. Ribot by the 
established authorities of Murope would imply the ad- 
vent of Deroulede (say), or Cluseret, or even the 
Devil. 


SIGNS OF THE ‘TIMES 
\ THEN every faddist with a fad esteems himself a 


' nob; 

When Crazy Jane and Bedlam Bess are plainly on the 
job; 

When French and Russian journalists abuse with might 
and main 

This poor old British Stiggins who can never fight again; 

When trouble comes in Egypt and a dust in the Pamirs, 

And the dogs of war get up from sleep and slaver and 
shake their ears ; 

When fanatics in philabegs announce that, come what 
may, 

‘They mean to have their portion of the pickings of the 
day ; 

When Parliamentary Taflies crowd and, greedy of relief, 

Look round and choose with leather lungs each man 
his leg of beef ; 

When Irish statesmen meeting hit each other in the eye, 

And rhetoric is running rank and jobs are ruling high, 

And murderers (of policemen) with a ‘lifer’ get the door, 

And cattle-maiming flourishes, and bombshells strew 
the floor ; 

And when an English club which should be set above 
alarms 

Is talked about, and justly, as the Dynamiter’s Arms : 

When all these things are said and done, and treason’s 
not a sin, 

‘Then you may know that He they call the Grand Old 


Man is in. 
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MASQUES AND MUMMINGS 


NHE time of travesty is with us; skirt-dancing is the 

Cynthia of the minute; a frock for it is a grand 
necessity ; not infrequently the very frocks of them 
that are unable or unwilling to join are touched with 
suggestions of it. The child in her attire doth show her 
wit: so doth the parent, sister or cousin or aunt; and 
accordion-pleated dresses with falling sleeves at least look 
like going into action. Our younglings move so grace- 
fully that looking is well-nigh as great a pleasure to 
ourselves as dancing is to them; and the effect of their 
airy, fairy paces is vastly heightened by an equipment 
which includes a suite of filmiest, softest underskirts, 
flounced and trimmed with fine and delicate lace. The 
overskirt may also be of muslin, but a diaphanous and 
vague-hued silk is better ;’and the long, fluted sleeve, if 
not in silk, should be compacted of a crapy gauze, quite 
foam-like in consistency, that falls with a die-away droop 
of exquisite sensibility low down the border of the skirt, 
which last, to look well, should be moderately long. 
The shoes and hose—especially the shoes—are things of 
choice, but the best are not too good for the work in hand. 
One very pretty get-up for a slender being in the dawn- 
ing teens is in silk of palest daffodil, the upper skirt 
in silk erépon with insertions of cobweb lace: the high 
bodice has a folded fichu of crépe edged with a wide 
lace frill; on the shoulders hover butterfly knots of pale 
brimstone ; the sleeves fall cloudily to near the hem of 
the skirt. 
fabrics ; but, speaking generally, the fashion of one is 


There are plenty more, in divers colours and 


the fashion of all. 

As for mumming raiment, the old favourites are still with 
us: they are the hardy annuals of dress, and no gathering 
were complete without them. But people are beginning 
to take to heart a certain injunction of John Keats's: 
‘Ever let the fancy roam,’ to wit. And plenty of pretty 
travesties, especially for children, are born of provocation 
and the hour, Puritan Maidens romp with Cleopatras ; 
there is no lack of Conventiona] Flower Girls, Esmeraldas, 
Vivandicres ; Contadinas and Red Riding-Hoods foot it 
with Jockeys, and Matadors with Joans of Are; while 
Lady Teazles and Miss Muffits parade the floor with Greek 
Merchants, Lamp-Shades and Bottles of Bass. The 
Chaperon Rouge, the French conception of Red Riding- 
Hood, is rather novel than successful: a short red 
skirt, in red sateen, is trimmed with black velvet bars ; 
a white sleeved chemisette is worn under a black vel- 
veteen bodice, laced over a red vest; the beloved hood is 
replaced by a straw hat, cornered and crinkled and 
smothered in roses; the shoes and stockings are red; a 
little basket (for the bread and honey) is held in the hand. 
Since the stones of Venice were set up in Olympia, the 
garb of the Gondolier has been familiar indeed. Picturesque 
and easily contrived, it is a good enough dress for a boy, 
Probably it looks as well in chocolate-brown velveteen as 
in anything; the loose, white, full-sleeved cambric shirt 
and small sleeveless jacket of yellowish brown velveteen, 
picked out with coloured passementerie, are easy to make ; 
a gay-striped handkerchief is knotted on the left hip; 
the small, close-fitting cap looks best on a head of thick, 
dark, curly hair. 

With an inconsiderable amount of skill, the Jester, a 
quaint conceit for a small girl or a smaller boy, may in 
part at least be ‘made on the premises’ also: but there 
must be parti-coloured trunks under the jerkin. The 
hood and cape, in red and green, a little bell on each, 
are of a piece, and are vandyked round; the long and 
pointed shoon, also hung with bells, are not inevitable, 


but they assist the metamorphosis ; as doa roguish eye and 
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a sprightly look. 


An ugly but clever grotesque is an 
exact reproduction of the White Queen in Alice Through 
the Looking Glass; it must be carefully and neatly made 


to be at all good. Among folk from the world inanimate, 
the Walking Bolster is new and rather funny ; the Letter- 
box, the Bell, the Bottle of Bass—all these, and more 
than these, are certain as death, and need no commen- 
tary. The Lamp-shade, too, is fairly popular; for it 
calls for nothing but a short red silk skirt and bodice 
covered with white lace, with a stiff square of red silk, 
also lace-covered, for the head. It is neither pretty nor 
ingenious. Again, no fancy ball were possible without 
whole legions of Flowers. The Blue Hare-bell has been 
seen so prettily done as to suggest the original, poetry 
and all, from crown to shoe-sole: baldly and badly con- 
trived, it is quite another affair. Guvod, if not new, is the 
effect of a Chrysanthemum in two shades (perhaps), 
with much cutting and curling of ribbons and feathers ; 
but of aught so common as Poppy, Daisy, Snowdrop, it 
were scarce meet to speak. Yet they block the way at 
every turn, and it must not be forgot that any one of 
them may be so treated as to achieve distinction. By 
this time Night and Day and the Four Seasons might well 
have hidden their diminished heads ; but they have not 
done so, and an occasional prettiness (even originality) of 
design is their excuse. A Frosty Night makes no bad sister 
to a Sunshiny Day; the materials used are almost 
identical, but in one case the gown is black, and in the 
other it is white; there is a silver glitter in one, in the 
other a glitter of gold. They might easily pass for the 
Currencies personified ; but what of that? Your Snow 
Queen or Ice Maiden is generally good for a certain 
amount of glamour; while your Peasant—Barbarian, 
Scythian, Bond and Free—as ever overtakes us like 
a flood. The Moujik hobnobs with the Jew; the Wild 
Irishman with the Stolid Saxon ; innumerable Country- 
women of every nation giggle and chatter—for the most 
part in our own tongue. 

A charming pair of Dresden Figures, a brother and 
sister, would fairly take one captive: were delight 
not whelmed in astonishment at the apparition of John 
Knox in converse sweet with Goethe’s Gretchen. The 
Mary Stuarts are past counting; the Romeo and Juliet 
are, on the whole a prosperous and successful pair ; three 
little maids as Rose, Shamrock and Thistle, are quite 
charming ; three small brethren illustrate three centuries 
of gentlemanhood with excellent aplomb; here be 
groups of Beadles, Water Fairies, and Ladies of Japan ; 
Touchstone (in motley) debates with an Angel thought- 
fully attired, and a capital Enfant Prodigue; Pashas, 
Morgianas, Greek Girls, circulate freely ; and a mysterious 
figure, hovering ‘lonely as a cloud’ on the skirts of the 
throng, turns out to be a female Fellah clad in long full 
robes of shot silk, her head and face enveloped in sombre 
gauze, only her eyes apparent over the gold ornament 
that fastens the drapery on her nose. Of the Sprites and 
Gnomes and Elves some are in grey tarlatan with silvered 
satin hoods, or pale-blue spangled wings. A Water Baby 
is in water-blue with veilings of cobweb and trails of lily 
and water-grasses. Ophelia, her woes forgotten, goes in 
robes of white and gold with nodding wild flowers 
garlanded. Newer creations are the Golfing Girl, tricked 
out with emblem and device (‘ All Caddie and Tee,’ as 
some one put it), in short skirt and gaiters ; the Arctic 
Explorer, all white furs and snow-shoes; with Five- 
o’clock-Teas, or foolishly or prettily designed; a tiny 
Masher: and certain whimsical and gorgeous Rainbows 
and Stag-Beetles. And this is what has been—that and 
that only ; so that there is every reason why there should 


be twice as much of it next year. 
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trophies there have never been difficulties of challenge, 
wherefore the most of British yachtsmen would rather 
retain them than redeem the more notorious America 
Cup; for which latter the battle will probably be 
fought beforehand in our own waters. ‘The contest is 
rather one of design than of seamanship. If Valhyric 
II, cannot hold her place against the foreigner at 
home, she is not likely to do better on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But, should she win with us, and 
afterwards be beaten by another, we shall console 
ourselves with the thought that her vanquisher must 
be a mere machine, incapable of the ocean passage. 


JOURNALISM IN FRANCE 


NUE expulsion of foreign journalists (Ifungarian, 
Neapolitan and German) from Paris in no wise 
betters Europe’s chances of repose. ‘True that the 
offence of these pressmen included a gross libel upon 
the Russian Ambassador, and that the ringleader in 
defamation (one Szekelyi of the Budapesti Hirlap) 
displays, from afar, a dogged pertinacity in random 
assertion. But the act of expulsion is construed, not 
unnaturally, by the German and Austrian press as a 
piece of servile deference to the Tzar; 7he Cologne 
Gazctte, in particular, tearing passion to tatters in its 
wrath. ‘The argument, as set forth last Monday, 
begins with the assertion that the Magyar and those 
others did but repeat what the I’rench newspapers have 
been saying for weeks: argul, M. Ribot, fearing to lay 
French pressmen by the heels, has offered up a gang of 
unprotected aliens in sacrifice to Alexander III. (True 
enough, no doubt, in a measure; but when did two 
blacks make a white’) Further, the Adlnische pro- 
ceeds—somewhat irrelevantly—to argue that if Baron 
de Mohrenheim escaped not aspersion, then Count 
Miinster must sooner or later be impugned of dabbling. 
Shall the representatives of weighty monarchies submit, 
without protest, to such monstrous calumny’ No: 
let them pack their portmanteaux, and take single 
tickets for their respective fatherlands, until the 
Republic is in a position to guarantee a habit of 
common decency in its organs of public opinion. 

So the Avlnische and The North German Gazette 
use language differing in degree rather than kind. 
Luckily these broad-sheets by no means reflect the 
general drift of Central European sentiment ; or we 
should be within measurable distance of a very grave 
crisis. For what is the alternative? Shall the 
bilge of Panama be confined to Paris and the walls 
thereof? or shall it turn deluge, and overflow the 
earth * Surely no rasher piece of counsel was ever 
given than that which recommended the departure of 
the foreign representatives! In such anxious times 
they are doubly bound to remain at their posts ; 
since retreat would only confound the situation 
tenfold. There would be a great rupturing of 
diplomatic relations and therefrom the great war 
of ‘95. By staying on, they may save the Re- 
public from tottering to her fall; whereas the 
opposite course would tend inevitably to the rise of a 
militant Sansculottism. It is unpleasant, certainly, to 
find yourself described as an associate in turpitude 
with the notorious Herz. Still, any honest man 
can afford to disregard the Parisian journalist just 
now ; and why should the Triple Alliance make haste 
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to play the Russian game by picking a quarrel with 
her still possible ally ? 

‘lo the unprejudiced mind the I’rench Government 
appears not so much to have offended of design as to 
have blundered in tactics. The ejection of M. Szekelyi 
and his brethen may represent an apology to the Czar ; 
but disavowals equally unqualified have been tendered 
to Count Menabrea, the ex-Ambassador of King 
Humbert. ‘That gentleman offered to give docu- 
mentary disproof of complicity with Herz; but 
the President of the Senate considers, and rightly, 
such evidence wholly superfluous. Moreover, the new 
Press Bill, which has already passed the Upper House, 
will furnish the Ministry with a most efficient weapon 
against the home-grown libeller. M. Ribot, therefore, 
is striving to be impartial ; and his error consisted in 
pouncing upon the foreign correspondents ere he dared 
to prosecute indigenous Grub Street. Clearly, he felt 
that, in the present state of the law, acquittal 
would of necessity ensue upon arraignment; when the 
original offence were doubled in the eyes of the States 
aggrieved. And, though a reversal of the two strokes 
of policy had vastly improved his scheme of redress, the 
distraught statesman must be conceded a certain lati- 
tude. The German and Austrian Cabinets should draw 
a clear distinction between French Premiers fain to set 
the crooked straight and French editors given over to 
If the latter 
choose to argue that the Imperial Governments and 
not themselves are responsible for the scandals concern- 
ing Baron de Moéhrenheim, why they only perpetrate 
one the more. But the desertion of M. Ribot by the 
established authorities of Murope would imply the ad- 
vent of Deroulede (say), or Cluseret, or even the 
Devil. 


promiscuous defamation and mendacity. 


SIGNS OF ‘THE ‘TIMES 


i every faddist with a fad esteems himself a 

/ nob; 

When Crazy Jane and Bedlam Bess are plainly on the 
job; 

When French and Russian journalists abuse with might 
and main 

This poor old British Stiggins who can never fight again; 

When trouble comes in Egypt and a dust in the Pamirs, 

And the dogs of war get up from sleep and slaver and 
shake their ears ; 

When fanatics in philabegs announce that, come what 
may, 

‘They mean to have their portion of the pickings of the 
day ; 

When Parliamentary Taflies crowd and, greedy of relief, 

Look round and choose with leather lungs each man 
his leg of beef; 

When Irish statesmen meeting hit each other in the eye, 

And rhetoric is running rank and jobs are ruling high, 

And murderers (of policemen) with a ‘lifer’ get the door, 

And cattle-maiming flourishes, and bombshells strew 
the floor ; 

And when an English club which should be set above 
alarms 

Is talked about, and justly, as the Dynamiter’s Arms : 


‘When all these things are said and done, and treason’s 


not a sin, 
‘Then you may know that He they call the Grand Old 


Man is in. 
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MASQUES AND MUMMINGS 


TPXHE time of travesty is with us; skirt-dancing is the 

Cynthia of the minute; a frock for it is a grand 
necessity ; not infrequently the very frocks of them 
that are unable or unwilling to join are touched with 
suggestions of it. The child in her attire doth show her 
wit: so doth the parent, sister or cousin or aunt; and 
accordion-pleated dresses with falling sleeves at least look 
like going into action. Our younglings move so grace- 
fully that looking is well-nigh as great a pleasure to 
ourselves as dancing is to them; and the effect of their 
airy, fairy paces is vastly heightened by an equipment 
which includes a suite of filmiest, softest underskirts, 
flounced and trimmed with fine and delicate lace. The 
overskirt may also be of muslin, but a diaphanous and 
vague-hued silk is better ;’and the long, fluted sleeve, if 
not in silk, should be compacted of a crapy gauze, quite 
foam-like in consistency, that falls with a die-away droop 
of exquisite sensibility low down the border of the skirt, 
which last, to look well, should be moderately long. 
The shoes and hose—especially the shoes—are things of 
choice, but the best are not too good for the work in hand, 
One very pretty get-up for a slender being in the dawn- 
ing teens is in silk of palest daffodil, the upper skirt 
in silk erépon with insertions of cobweb lace: the high 
bodice has a folded fichu of crépe edged with a wide 
lace frill; on the shoulders hover butterfly knots of pale 
brimstone; the sleeves fall cloudily to near the hem of 
the skirt. There are plenty more, in divers colours and 
fabrics ; but, speaking generally, the fashion of one is 
the fashion of all. 

As for mumming raiment, the old favourites are still with 
us: they are the hardy annuals of dress, and no gathering 
were complete without them, But people are beginning 
to take to heart a certain injunction of John Keats's; 
‘Ever let the fancy roam,’ to wit. And plenty of pretty 
travesties, especially for children, are born of provocation 
and the hour, Puritan Maidens romp with Cleopatras ; 
there is no lack of Conventional Flower Girls, Esmeraldas, 
Vivandicres ; Contadinas and Red Riding-Hoods foot it 
with Jockeys, and Matadors with Joans of Are; while 
Lady Teazles and Miss Muffits parade the floor with Greek 
Merchants, Lamp-Shades and Bottles of Bass. The 
Chaperon Rouge, the French conception of Red Riding- 
Hood, is rather novel than successful: a short red 
skirt, in red sateen, is trimmed with black velvet bars ; 
a white sleeved chemisette is worn under a black vel- 
veteen bodice, laced over a red vest; the beloved hood is 
replaced by a straw hat, cornered and crinkled and 
smothered in roses; the shoes and stockings are red; a 
little basket (for the bread and honey) is held in the hand. 
Since the stones of Venice were set up in Olympia, the 
garb of the Gondolier has been familiar indeed. Picturesque 
and easily contrived, it is a good enough dress for a boy, 
Probably it looks as well in chocolate-brown velveteen as 
in anything; the loose, white, full-sleeved cambric shirt 
and small sleeveless jacket of yellowish brown velveteen, 
picked out with coloured passementerie, are easy to make ; 
a gay-striped handkerchief is knotted on the left hip; 
the small, close-fitting cap looks best on a head of thick, 
dark, curly hair. 

With an inconsiderable amount of skill, the Jester, a 
quaint conceit for a small girl or a smaller boy, may in 
part at least be ‘made on the premises’ also: but there 
must be parti-coloured trunks under the jerkin. The 
hood and cape, in red and green, a little bell on each, 
are of a piece, and are vandyked round; the long and 
pointed shoon, also hung with bells, are not inevitable, 
but they assist the metamorphosis ; as doa roguish eye and 
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a sprightly look. An ugly but clever grotesque is an 
exact reproduction of the White Queen in Alice Through 
the Looking Glass; it must be carefully and neatly made 
to be at all good. Among folk from the world inanimate, 
the Walking Bolster is new and rather funny ; the Letter- 
box, the Bell, the Bottle of Bass—all these, and more 
than these, are certain as death, and need no commen- 
tary. The Lamp-shade, too, is fairly popular; for it 
calls for nothing but a short red silk skirt and bodice 
covered with white lace, with a stiff square of red silk, 
also lace-covered, for the head. It is neither pretty nor 
Again, no fancy ball were possible without 
whole legions of Flowers. The Blue Hare-bell has been 
seen so prettily done as tosuggest the original, poetry 
and all, from crown to shoe-sole: baldly and badly con- 
trived, it is quite another affair. Gvod, if not new, is the 
effect of a Chrysanthemum in two shades (perhaps), 
with much cutting and curling of ribbons and feathers ; 
but of aught so common as Poppy, Daisy, Snowdrop, it 
were scarce meet to speak. Yet they block the way at 
every turn, and it must not be forgot that any one of 
them may be so treated as to achieve distinction. By 
this time Night and Day and the Four Seasons might well 
have hidden their diminished heads ; but they have not 
done so, and an occasional prettiness (even originality) of 
design is their excuse. A Frosty Night makes no bad sister 
to a Sunshiny Day; the materials used are almost 
identical, but in one case the gown is black, and in the 
other it is white; there is a silver glitter in one, in the 
They might easily pass for the 
Your Snow 


ingenious. 


other a glitter of gold. 
Currencies personified ; but what of that ? 
Queen or Ice Maiden is generally good for a certain 
amount of glamour; while your Peasant—Barbarian, 
Scythian, Bond and Free—as ever overtakes us like 
a flood. The Moujik hobnobs with the Jew; the Wild 
Irishman with the Stolid Saxon ; innumerable Country- 
women of every nation giggle and chatter—for the most 
part in our own tongue. 

A charming pair of Dresden Figures, a brother and 
sister, would fairly take one captive: were delight 
not whelmed in astonishment at the apparition of John 
Knox in converse sweet with Goethe’s Gretchen. The 
Mary Stuarts are past counting; the Romeo and Juliet 
are, on the whole a prosperous and successful pair ; three 
little maids as Rose, Shamrock and Thistle, are quite 
charming ; three small brethren illustrate three centuries 
of gentlemanhood with excellent aplomb; here be 
groups of Beadles, Water Fairies, and Ladies of Japan ; 
Touchstone (in motley) debates with an Angel thought- 
fully attired, and a capital Enfant Prodigue ; Pashas, 
Morgianas, Greek Girls, circulate freely ; and a mysterious 
figure, hovering ‘lonely as a cloud’ on the skirts of the 
throng, turns out to be a female Fellah clad in long full 
robes of shot silk, her head and face enveloped in sombre 
gauze, only her eyes apparent over the gold ornament 
that fastens the drapery on her nose. Of the Sprites and 
Gnomes and Elves some are in grey tarlatan with silvered 
satin hoods, or pale-blue spangled wings. A Water Baby 
is in water-blue with veilings of cobweb and trails of lily 
and water-grasses. Ophelia, her woes forgotten, goes in 
robes of white and gold with nodding wild flowers 
garlanded., Newer creations are the Golfing Girl, tricked 
out with emblem and device (‘All Caddie and Tee,’ as 
some one put it), in short skirt and gaiters ; the Arctic 
Explorer, all white furs and snow-shoes; with Five- 
o’clock-Teas, or foolishly or prettily designed; a tiny 
Masher: and certain whimsical and gorgeous Rainbows 
and Stag-Beetles. And this is what has been—that and 
that only - so that there is every reason why there should 


be twice as much of it next year. 
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A PRIG 


T is notorious that all the greatest men of the English 
speaking race have been Americans: a fact beyond 
conceiving, if it were not incontestable. America is but 
five poor quarter-centuries old. But this maternity of 
greatness is for ever being thrust upon us. In her infancy 
the Virtues are flagrantly conspicuous. Truth, for example, 
isa little matter after all, and, with jesting Pilate, we may 
doubt its existence, or question its quality ; but the truth- 
fulest of heroes—always excepting the immortal James of 
that denomination, himself of These States—-was George 
Washington, at once the founder of the American Republic 
and the backbone of American periodical literature. The 
story of the Little Hatchet and the Ingenuous Cherry Tree 
clings to him as a legend to a saint, as a delusion to our 
miraculous Premier. As soon shall we put off our belief 
in the topography of Eden as turn the bellows of historical 
research upon the only interesting fact in that great life | 
Again, the list of American Presidents, to go no lower, is 
a parade of all the virtues, the road from Log Cabin to 
White House a shining triumphal progress. In truth they 
whip the Old Country even on her own special ground. In 
the realm of philanthropy, to have held our own should have 
been easy, one had thought: for have we not John Howard 
and Mr. William Booth? the one incapable of letting a 
poor devil be taken to gaol without remarking that ‘ but 
for the grace of God there goes John Howard, the other 
in like circumstance reflecting that if honest men had 
their deserts, there goes ‘General’ Booth? But America 
may and does boast a greater than all these ; for if ever 
man toddled off with the philanthropic bun that man was 
Benjamin Franklin, the plodding printer, the frugal phrase- 
monger, the best intentioned prig that ever passed o'er 
History's page. 

He was not lamentably virtuous: he had his back- 
slidings, his little lapses from respectability and grace. 
But instead of taking my Uncle Toby’s counsel —instead, 
that is, of wiping it up and saying no more about it 
~—he made them texts fer sermons against not vices but 
mere faults; he sucked from them homilies in favour of 
not high virtue but a common square-toed prudence. 
A rich vein of self-betterment runs through his writings. 
He dissected his conduct and his motives unflinchingly, 
and (without being disgusted with his conceit) no student 
of his life cancredit him with any such disinterestedness, 
as is—perhaps—his due. Almost in the first pages of his 
Autobiography you read_that ‘from the bosom of poverty 
and obscurity I have raised myself to a state of opulence 
and to some degree of celebrity in the world.’ The 
obtrusive modesty of this qualifying ‘some’ is every- 
where conspicuous, in his actions and his writings both ; 
and you are not in the least surprised to find that early 
in life he conceived ‘the bold and the arduous project 
of arriving at moral perfection.’ That indeed is just 
what one would have expected ; and his manner of at- 
taining his end is not less interesting than ingenious. 
He confesses that his task was one of much difficulty : 
that, while he was guarding against and wrestling with 
one fault, he was often surprised and backheeled by 
another. ‘Habit, as he puts it, ‘took the advantage of 
inattention, and inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. So he ‘allowed to conclude’ (as Mr. Brander 
Mathews might say) that the mere speculative conviction, 
that it isto man’s interest to be completely virtuous, does 
not prevent him from slipping ; but that bad habits must 
be lost and good ones acquired before he can permit him- 
self the practice of a steady uniformity of rectitude. 
This brings him to an cnumeration of the moral virtues 
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with their precepts :—1. ‘Temperance : ‘ eat not to dulness 
nor drink to elevation’ ; 2. Silence: ‘speak not but what 
may benefit others, or yourself’ ; 3. Order: ‘ Let all things 
have their places: let each part of your business have its 
time’; 4. Resolution: ‘Resolve to perform what you 
ought: perform without fail what you resolve’; 5, 
Frugality : ‘ Make no expense but to do good to others, 
or yourself’ ; ©. Industry: ‘Lose no time—be always 
employed in something useful—put off all unnecessary 
actions. With Sincerity, Justice, Moderation, Cleanliness, 
Tranquillity, Chastity, and Humility: ‘Imitate 
Jesus and Socrates’, His intent was to. secure 
the custom of these virtues, and he thought it best not 
to attempt the whole set at once, but to collar them one 
by one, till he had mastered all Thirteen. Accordingly, 
somewhat after the fashion of Robinson Crusoe, when he 
tabulated the pros and cons of his condition, he made a 
little book with a page for each. These pages were ruled, 
in red, with seven columns, one for every day in the week, 
and every one lettered for the day. Then he crossed his 
columns with thirteen lines, and lettered every line with 
the initial of a Virtue ; so that his lapses from his Thirteen 
Principles might be denoted (by a spot of black) each in 
his proper line and square and column, each on his 
appointed day. Self-registers are always abominable, but 
did ever man devise a more odious form of hair-shirt than 
our virtuous Benjamin? It is hard to believe that he 
could ever have done the smallest fault under such a 
scrutiny ; yet there is no reason to doubt his sincerity, 
such as it was. If ever he lapsed back into the state of the 
fallen Adam—(as in common charity we hope he sometimes 
did; as, speaking with all sincerity, he did not deserve to 
do)—how must the taste of his Stolen Waters have been 
bedevilled by the imposition of that horrible recording 
asterisk ? 

Yet this excellent Prig, who ‘as a philosopher might 
have become a Newton, as a lawgiver a Lycurgus’ (only 
he didn’t), was not content with his quotidian torture, 
elaborate and soothing as it was. Finding himself much 
fullerof faults than he could ever have believed before, 
he drew up a still more introspective scheme of employ- 
ment for the twenty-four hours of a natural day, a scheme 
which commands the admiration and deserves the atten- 


tion of respect :— 


Scheme. 

Ilours. 
Morning— \ 
Rise, wash, and address Powerful 
Goodness ! — (God, uw should be 
noted, was al that time a little out 
of fashion with the Intellectual) — 
Contrive day’s business and take 


The question. 
What good 6 
shall I do this 


day ? the resolution of the day ; prose- 
cute the present study ——and break- 
} fast. 
8 
Q 
10 > Work, 
11 } 
Noon— 


12) Read or jiook over my accvunts, 
1 } and dine, 


Aflernoon— 


._ Work, 
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]lours. 

Lvening— 
6 
‘ Put things in their places. Supper, 
‘| music or diversion ; or conversation 


The question. 
What good 
have | done 8 


side dias 3 and examination. 
iis day ? 


W] 
Night— 

10 

a 

12 
| -Sleep. 
2 

3 
b 


God's blessing on the man that first invented sleep, said 
Sancho. And so say all of us. For in sleep even the 
superior person ceases from troubling ; yea, and the Prig 
himself hath rest. 

The best respected person in America, well nigh the 
best known American in London and in Paris, he was the 
author of Poor Richard's Almanac, in which, more suo, he 
endeavoured both to entertain and serve ; in which, above 
all, he saw ‘a proper vehicle of conveying instruction among 
the common people.’ Like Ixion he was once improperly 
familiar with a cloud: ‘Eripuit fulmen cwlo’ (in short), 
‘sceplrumque tyrannis.’ Yet for all his self-improve- 
ment, he had the saving gift of humour; as is shown, not 
only by his Theory of Diaries, but also by an epitaph 
composed a good half-century ere he needed it :— 

The Body 
of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
Like the cover of an old book 
Its contents torn out 
And stript of its lettering and gildin 
Lies here, food for worms. 
But the work shall not be lost 
For it will, as he believes, appear once more 
In a new and more elegant edition 
revised and corrected 
by 
THE AUTHOR, 


’ 
5 


The thing is not much in itself, and, besides, is modelled 
on Hawser Trunnion’s—-which is incomparably better 
fun. But one isn’t sorry to have it. Man is a Laughing 
Animal, and it is not unpleasant to reflect that even 
Benjamin Franklin was—once in his life at least—a man 
like the rest of us. His example has no doubt gone far 
to make the Great American Nation the Unengaging 
Egoist we know. But ‘back of’ (which is American 
for ‘behind’) the Prig there was once a human being; 
aud that human being’s mental agony, as he ruined the 
aspect and the symmetry of those chaste and beautiful 
squares in red with horrid blobs of black, it is a blessed 
refreshment to consider—even now. 


MR. WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS 


N°? more fastidious artist than Mr. Whistler ever shone 

upon a benighted commercialism. He would, an 
he could, always obey Horace’s maxim, and keep his works 
t*n years before displaying them to the public. The 
becuty of his etchings he has guarded with peculiar 
jealousy. He has countenanced the interposition of no 
imporunate printer, anxious to spoil the plate and to add 
the insult of his signature. Nor does he believe that the 
work has reached its final state until the last impression is 
struck off. The few Venetian Etchings, now exhibited at 
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the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, have at last reached their 
final state. The artist has set upon them the seal of his 
ultimate approval, the plates are destroyed, and the world 
may admire, if it choose, the finished expression of a very 
rare genius, 

Mr. Whistler etches, so to say, on wings. His works— 
airy and exquisite—convey no clumsy suggestion of process 
or material. Certain beautiful and dainty shapes set upon 
paper by some vaguely realised method—that is the im- 
pression the spectator carries away with him, The art is 
charming in its simplicity ; the lines are so nicely selected 
that every touch seems apposite and inevitably right. 
The artist picks out such points as are necessary for a 
vivid presentation of the scene, and yet he by no manner 
of means stints himself the luxury of detail. But then he 
knows perfectly how to control the incidents of his com- 
position. The numberless little figures which now and 
again he admits take their place with absolute pro- 
priety and restraint. They are not introduced to eke out 
a pitifully common story or to drag the salt tear adown 
the vulgar cheek. Each bears its appointed part in 
the deliberate scheme, and the details, however 
exquisitely finished, are always subordinated to the 
general effect. And Mr. Whistler, determined foe of 
the literary school of painting, can pd\rtray character 
with the best of the Academics. Only he looks first of all 
to the artistic aspect of his work, and if by after-thought 
he can suggest the character of his figures or drop a hint 
of their quality, why should he not add this incidental 
interest to his plates? We blame our Marcus Stones and 
our Presidents for their cheap romance and middle-class 
classicism, because their apologists are wont to put for- 
ward these literary achievements, which might win the 
respect of the Fami/y Herald or of a respectable syndicate, 
as compensations for the obvious shortcomings of the 
art. But Mr. Whistler has not the same artistic sins to 
compound for, and in such plates as the Traghello and 
The Beggars he gives you an impression not only of the 
scene but of its personages, without incurring for an 
instant the charge of a literary preoccupation. 

The few examples now exhibited are masterpieces all. 
What could be more delicately seen and expressed than 
the famous Lille Venice, so dainty in draughtsmanship, 
so harmonious in tone ? And where would you match the 
romantic Traghello, with its figures luminous in the sunlit 
foreground, and its mysterious gondoliers in the deep-set 
distance ? The palatial Doorway has undergone a complete 
transformation, yet is its last state infinitely to be preferred 
toits first. Then there are the two Masts, whose decorative 
composition demands no meed of admiration at this eleventh 
hour, though once it was said that they were ‘ dependent 
for much of their interest on the drawing of festoons 
of cord hanging from unequal heights.’ Indeed, there 
is no single number in the small collection which it is not 
a delight tomeetagain. Even the voice of the Philistine is 
hushed in the land. ’Arry himself would not again assert 
that ‘ this is not the Venice of a maiden’s fancies’ nor would 
Mr. Hamerton, that Pontiff of the arts, whisper that Mr. 
Whistler's ‘subjects are unimportant in themselves.’ For, 
indeed, the author of these incomparable plates is not 
only gifted with an artistic clairvoyance, but he under- 
stands to the uttermost the limitations and capacities of 
his medium. He has never demanded of etching that it 
should mimic mezzotint or masquerade as aquatint. He 
has used the needle to suggest only that which the needle 
can suggest most properly. In him, indeed, we have an 
artist whose instinetive genius craved expression upon 
copper, which is but another way of saying that we have 

in him incomparably the greatest etcher the world has 
seen since Rembrandt, that greatest master of them all, 
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THE DIGNITY OF AGE 


— ere a man feels old he will daily remark that 

more and more people are thinking him old. They 
do not mean any harm, and there is no opportunity to 
refute their hints. It is a mere inference, some comparison 
or passing word, which discovers the illusion. ‘What do you 
suffer from ?’ a greybeard asks: ‘ everybody suffers at our 
time of life, they say,’ You cannot tell him that his time 
of life is not yours. ‘ We find our pleasure in seeing the 
young folks enjoy themselves, don’t we?’ says an old 
lady when a charming young relative asks you to dance: a 
double-barrelled shot for your complacency! ‘Ah!’ 
a complete patriarch, ‘ the world was livelier in our day.’ 
‘You were not in the Crimea, I think?’ inquires a white- 
haired General. Thus was the delusion, more and more 
cruel day by day. Or your niece will ask you pleasantly, 
‘Why did you never marry, uncle?’ Should she not know 


sighs 


that you are ten years younger than her mother? In vain 
you search out occasions for emphasising the simple truth 
that you have scarce a grey hair in your head (the tell-tale 
whiskers you sacrificed, if you were provident, some years 
since). In vain you remark gratuitously that when some- 
thing or other happened you were a schoolboy ; for people 
either do not hesitate to be surprised that you stayed at 
school so long, or they visibly repress a smile. It is wiser 
ard more comfortable to give over a struggle in which all 
your little world is innocently arrayed against you. Better 
bow the head, and rank with the veterans. There is a 
dignity in age which should more than compensate those 
qualified enjoyments of maturity which you still command. 
Grasp that truth, then, and have done with the torments 
of active life. 

But, when one comes to think of it, what is the dignity 
of age? how does one assert it? and where is it 
recognised? Once there was no need to ask 
questions. Dignity came in the natural course of things. 
Youth was playful, manhood was busy, age was dignified. 
Youth is still playful, and manhood still busy; the 
conditions speak for themselves. But the third does not 
It is clear that now the opera- 
tions of Nature are interrupted. Dignity does not come as 
a matter of course with years. 
come at all. To be quite frank, precious few grandfathers 
are dignified. Survey the ancients of your circle. They 
may be kind and sympathetic and interesting ; they may 
be upright as pillars, healthy and handsome and shrewd. 
Or again they may be terrible old fellows whose word, 
whether reasonable or not, is law. But, whatever they be, 
if dignity were claimed for them the most reverential 
youth would, as a rule, think twice about it. 


such 


follow in due sequence. 


Too frequently it does not 


‘ Dear 
But dignified > ‘Well, they 
might say, ‘he is not exactly thal.’ Whose fault is it ? 
(For we are loth to believe that human nature has 


changed.) 


delightful grandpapa !’ 


Was the dignity of age always a mere 
convention piously accepted of youth until these later 
times? or have old men lost the attributes which used 
to overawe their juniors? There is no need to illus- 
trate the first half of the question: all the history of 
all the peoples is there to answer Yes. A white head 
commanded respect at sight, and respect was not 
withdrawn until the veteran had approved himself un 
worthy. It is otherwise to-day: we pay no particular 
attention to white hairs until we are assured the head 
they thatch is venerable. 
into the change. 

And in the first place it may be noted that this loss of 
reverence for age, as age, keeps pace with the march of 
civilisation, As you go eastward, even in Europe the old 
order is found unchanged. <An old Croat, an old Turk, 


It is worth while to inquire 
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commonly abides in the social conditions of his boyhood 
and of his fathers before him. They had no book-learning, 
nor has he; his associates have none either; the schools 
of the rising generation do not count for much /a-bas, 
Tremendous changes have befallen the country ; but his 
life, his work, his amusements, his troubles, the people 
round about him—all are much the same as they were. 
So his experience is valuable. He can recall a parallel to 
almost any simple incident; he can cite the wisdom of 
his ancestors, and give such practical advice as they might 
have given him: for there has been no break in the cir- 
cumstances. It is that such an elder should 
be respected of youth: natural, also, that he, feeling him- 
So it was with 


natural 


self respected, should walk with dignity. 
ourselves ; but in this day the young are really the old in 


knowledge. A patriarch must begin his education over 


unlearning three parts of what himself 


to understand his grandson’s school-books. 


again—by 

was taught 
And, short of that, the best that average humanity can 
do is to keep itself posted up in the results ; and they are 
few that will take the trouble. Young people cannot but 
feel themselves superior under such conditions ; and that 
reverence which is impersonal goes by the board, and the 
patriarch’s dignity goes too. 

More and worse: with us it is not merely the surface 
of things which} has been stirred as it is in Eastern 
Society, in the broadest sense of that word, has 
broken up and is re-forming. What, then, is the use of 
experience ? Assuredly an ancient may very well be 
capable of wise counselling. But his 
founded on individual ability, on those results of observa- 
tion which the thoughtful store in every age under all 


Europe. 


advice will be 


manner of circumstances. The lessons he learned in his 
own person, as one may say, no longer apply; his is but 
an individual opinion, and is weighed against that of any 
curly-pate who went out in Honours thirty years after 
him. It is different, certainly, but it is none the better 
liked for that. 
lesson of caution; and just now that is the worst regarded of 
all. So it is not surprising that old people, as such, 
are not honoured with the accustomed respect ; nor 
that old people, feeling their claims ignored, should put 
At the same time habit and dress 


One lesson Age has always learned —the 


their dignity aside. 
are influences. It is creditable to a man of sixty to hvuld 
his own with his grandsons at billiards, and with his 
granddaughters at lawn-tennis. But it is a grand mistake 
for him to do it. Those young persons may admire in all 
honesty and in all affection. But when they see the 
revered form screwed round, one foot in air, the ancestral 
face awry with anxiety and discomfort as the grandsire 
strives to make a cannon with the cue behind his back 

and probably fails—unwittingly their awe is changed to 
contempt. Their instinct tells that such proceedings do 
not consist with age. And 
The dullest and most loving girl, though it may not cecur 
to her to laugh, must feel the absurdity inherent in a 


stout old relative bouncing to and fro in his shirt-sleeves, 


lawn-tennis is far worse. 


his braces looped and dangling. She may love him the more ; 
but she must respect him vastly the less. Age, indeed, 
should go differently garbed from Youth 


aside. An ancient man in asuit of dittoes, his meagre or his 


putting habits 


rotund limbs displayed, a pot hat covering his white hair 
—what sight so pitiful? And why hath he not a gown? 
For you, O Brothers not yet past the line, when you 
yield to public opinion, and confess yourself old, consult 
most seriously with your tailor, forswear athletics, and 
play billiards with none but your coévals. Do none of these 
things ; for ‘that way madness lies.’ You have lived--or 
nearly lived What profit, then, in demon- 
strating that you are nothing the wiser for your experience? 


your lives. 


ire 
Bae: 
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MAGIE 


i UYSMANS se plut dans une wuvre de_ portée 

infiniment autre que fournir des documents méme 
extraordinaires (il s’agissait de comparaison entre la 
magnificence, en le mal, d’ames, au XV° Siécle, et nous) 
i dénoncer le bizarre attardement, au Paris actuel, de 
la démonialité. Le Moyen-Age demeure l’époque d’in- 
cubation, ou mére; tout depuis est alliage, avec l’antique, 
pour composer cette vaine, perplexe, toujours e’chappant 
Modernité. J’ignore, a cété de la législation pétrifiée 
romaine quand stagne une religion, celle des cathédrales, 
le motif que cesse parallélement le blaspheme. Nul qui 
ferme les yeux, avec conscience, ne peut ne percevoir, 
régentant la cité comme au temps défunt, l’accroupie en 
le dégagement mystérieux de ses ailes, Ombre de 
Notre-Dame. Le Sabbat, dessous, conduit par la bande 
restaurée des gargouilles et des figures infimes, refuse de 
choir. 

Voici un inattendu fait-divers, probant ; au sujet du 
quel je m/intéresserai 4 quelques réflexions, finalement, 
comme toujours, orientées vers la Littérature. 

Un public, ici, dont peut se faire le recensement, 
éprouve du gofit pour des pratiques, que le maintien, a 
la cour papale, d'une charge en vue de les confondre, 
désigne comme vivaces. Heébctude a part, maint fouette, 
pour lexcitation, sa crédulité. Bien: mais que cette 
messe-noire mondaine s’étende a la Littérature, autre- 
ment qu’ objet d’ctude et invoquant la critique, sur- 
prend., 

Or, ce qui se passe, détourna du scandale politique, 
un moment, l’attention de la presse, je ne sais si vous 
en étes informés. 

Un homme de haut caractére et dons, prétre a l’égard 
de qui mieux que le terme de défroqué j'aime employer 
celui solennel d’interdit, ’abbé Boullan, connu de quelques 
ouailles de son Carmel (en tant que réincarnant Saint- 
Jean l’Apocalyptique) sous le nom du docteur Johannés, 
meurt, Quadragénaire, cardiopathe. N’importe ! 
initiés & son omnipotence de rétorquer les maleéfices (il ne 
le fit, en son cas), ou tout un entourage lyonnais proclame 
que le Maitre a péri dans une surnaturelle embuscade, 
frappe, sinon derriére a distance, par deux ennemis, qu’il 
combattait d’influence, les rénovateurs de la Rose-Croix, 
nos confréres, MM. Joséphin Péladan et Stanislas de 
Guaita, La rumeur s’enfle ; tant, que de paragraphes et 
WVinterviews unanimes comme a propos d'un accident 


les 


classé il est loisible d’extraire des appréciations ainsi que 
celle-ci, au moins d’un potte, mystagogue de noble vol et 
conférencier occultiste:—‘ Ce que je demande sans 
incriminer qui que ce soit, c’est qu'on éclaircisse les 
causes de cette mort. Le foie et le coeur par ot Boullan 
fut frappé, voila les points que les forces astrales 
penctrent. Maintenant que des illustres savants .... 
reconnaissent la puissance des envottements, dussé- 
je—moi qui suis un adepte de la magie—braver des 
fureurs homicides, je réclame la vérité, je veux de nettes 
explications: je les veux comme doivent les vouloir MM. 
Joséphin Péladan, Stanislas de Guaita et Oswald Wird— 
afin que leur conscience soit légére.’ Article de M. Jules 
Bois: Gil Blas 9 Janvier 1893, Le ton est monté, on 
le voit, jusqu’ une criante sincérité. Partout, défi, 
menaces, avec quelque géne de paraitre, en diffamateur, 
devant les tribunaux ; polémique. Au sagace écrivain qui 
du Pere trépassé fit un protagoniste de son roman, a 
Hujsmans, appartint de clore le débat, impartialement :— 
‘ Mais le résultat (conclut une lettre publique) de tout 
cela, me direz-vous. Le résultat est celui-ci: la mort du 
docteur Boullan peut étre considérée comme naturelle, 
mais il n’en reste pas moins acquis—et c’est A cela que 
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jen voulais venir—que M de Guaita et les Rose-Croix 
se livrent a la magie noire et que j’avais, par conséquent, 
raison lorsque j’accusais, dans ‘ La-Bas, tous ces gens de 
pratiquer le Satanisme.’ 

Je vais, moi, jusqu’d les condamner. 

Mon opinion: que si on a une qualité d’intellect et 
délocution inouie comme la_ prodigue M. Peéladan, 
on est Soi; pas Sar. La déférence envers le labor- 
atoire éteint du Grand (Euvre consiste a reprendre, 
au fourneau, les manipulations interrompues, poisons 
refroidis autrement qu’en pierreries, pour continuer, 
intelligemment, dans la simple Pensée. Comme il n’existe 
doffert a l'investigation mentale que deux voies, et c'est 
tout, ou bifurque notre besoin, a savoir l’esthétique d’une 
part et aussi l'économie politique: c'est, de cette visce 
derniére, principalement, que l’alchimie fut le glorieux, 
hatif et trouble précurseur. Tout ce qui se réva 4 meme, 
pur, comme faute d’un sol, avant la moderne apparition 
de la foule, doit étre restitué au domaine social. La 
pierre nulle, qui erée lor, dite philosophale: mais elle 
représente, dans la science financiére, le futur Crédit, 
précédant le capital ou le réduisant 4 l’humilité de 
monnaie! Avec quel désordre cela se cherche autour de 
nous et que peu compris! I] me peine presque de proférer 
ces vérités (impliquant de nets, prodigieux, transferts de 
Songe) ainsi, cursivement, 4 propos d'un bruit méme 
suggestif. Neuve, presque involontaire une picte porte 
la science avide de ne négliger rien qui hanta son com- 
mencement grandiose et puéril, maintenant, a tenter, 
comme expériences, des agissements yareils aux faits ici 
en cause. Le verre d'eau, ot enfonce un doigt le 
Professeur Charcot, aprés y avoir rabattu le fluide 
emprunté par ses passes 4 un assistant, dont il met a 
l’épreuve la sensibilité. M. de Rochas étudie le principe 
de l’envoitement, en modernisant l’accessoire, une 
photographie au lieu de la célébre poupée de cire sous 
un voile ; il lacére la carte, cris du patient. Remarquez 
vite que ce sujet est spécial, a Teétat d’hypnose, 
entrainé aux expressions de la douleur; au point que si, 
comme ce fut fait, subrepticement on changeait pour une 
autre l’épreuve convenue de son portrait, le maléficié 
partirait en didentiques plaintes. Je ne veux sourire. 
Indéniablement, aux extrémités du clavier sensoriel 
jaillissent des états aigus, morbidité chez plusieurs 
devenue habitude: elle constitue, autant que de |’em- 
barras, en des circonstances une supériorite. 

Ainsi tout semblait 4 point, et le lecteur de journaux 
suflisammeut avisé, pour qu’ éclatat, comme une fiole aux 
doigts la maniant sous un rayon, chez Messieurs de la 
Rose-Croix—ou, tenez! mieux, comme un joli, impreévu, 
coupant rire, anquel le mien se méle, une accusation 
d’empoisonnement pratiqué a cent et des lieues. Tangible 
ou dés que brutalemeut produit en actes, tout cet appareil 
de Chimére signifiant pour le littérateur ses titres solitaires 
innés, vaut, comme musée: mais, quand on ramena son 
ame a la virginité de la feuille de papier, on n’y installe 
d'autres. blasons. Je dis qu’existe entre les vieux 
procedés et le Sortilége, que demeure la poésie, une 
parité secrete: je le dis ici et peut-ctre personnellement 
me suis-je complu a le marquer, par des essais, dans une 
mesure qui a outrepassé l’aptitude a en jouir consentie par 
mes contemporains. Evoquer, dans une ombre expres, 
lobjet tu, par des mots allusifs, jamais directs, se réduisant 
i du silence égal, présente la tentative proche de ercer: 
qui tire sa vraisemblance de ceci, que l’operation tient 
entitre dans la limite de Tidée. Or V'idée d'un objet 
uniquement est mise en jeu par |’Enchanteur de Lettres, 
avec une justesse telle que, certes, cela scintille, a 
Villusion du regard. Le vers, trait incantatoire! et, qui 
suivant me déniera au cercle que perpétuellement ferme, 
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ouvre la rime une similitude avec les ronds, parmi l’herbe, 
de la fée ou du magicien. A notre occupation revient 
le dosage subtil d’essences, déléttres ou bonnes, que sont 
les sentiments, ceux notamment impropres A une 
speculation. Rien autrefois sorti, pour les illettrés, de 
lartifice humain authentique, le seul, résumé en le Livre, 
et qui flotterait imprudemment dehors au risque d’y 
volatiliser un semblant, ne veut disparaitre, du tout: 
mais se reploiera vers les feuillets par excellence 
suggestifs et dispensateurs de charme. Coupable qui 
opere sur cet Art, avec cécité, un dédoublement 
inepte ; ou en separe, pour les réaliser dans une industrie 
a cote, les délicieuses, pudiques, d peine exprimables 


prerogatives. STEPHANE MA iarMe, 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


‘PT HOPE, said Mrs. Albert, ‘that I am as free to admit 

my errors in judgment as another. Evidently there 
has been a mistake in this matter, and it is equally obvious 
that I am the one who must have made it. I did not 
need to have this pointed out to me, Dudley. What I 
looked to you for was advice, counsel, sympathy. You 
seem not to realise at all how important this is tome. <A 
false step now may ruin everything—-and you simply sit 
there and grin !’ 

‘ My dear sister,’ replied Uncle Dudley, smoothing his 
face, ‘the smile was involuntary. It shall not recur. 1 
was only thinking of Albert’s enthusiasm for the--—’ 

‘Yes, 1 know!’ put in Mrs. Albert ; ‘ for that girl with 
the zouave jacket—-—’ 

‘And the scarlet petticoat, prompted Uncle Dudley. 

‘And the crinoline,’ said the lady. 

‘O he did not insist upon that. I recall his exact 
words. ‘Whether this under-garment,” he said, “be 
made of some stiff material like horsehair, or by means of 
steel hoops, is a mere question of detail.” No, Albert 
expressly kept an open mind on that point.’ 

‘Il agree with you, remarked Mrs, Albert coldly, ‘to 
the extent that he certainly does keep his mind on it. 
He has now reverted to the subject, I should think, at 
least twenty times. It is nothing to me, of course, but | 
cannot help feeling that the middle-aged father of a family 
might concentrate his thoughts upon something nobler, 
something purer, than the recollection of the charms of a 
red petticoat, thirty years ago. That is so characteristic 
of men. They cannot discuss a question broadly——’ 

‘Think not?’ queried Uncle Dudley, with interest. 

‘] mean impersonally, in a general way. They always 
particularise. Albert, for example, allows all his views on 
this very important question to be coloured by the fact that 
when he was a young man he admired some girl in a short red 
Balmoral petticoat. Whenever conversation touches upon 
any phase of the whole subject of costume, out he comes 
with his tiresome adulation of that particular garment. 
Of course, I ask no questions—I should prefer not to be 
informed—I try not even to draw inferences—but I notice 
that Ermyntrude is beginning to observe the persistency 
with which her father-—— 

‘My good Emily,’ urged Uncle Dudley, consolingly. 
‘ Far back in the Sixties we all liked that girl ; we couldn't 
help ourselves—she was the only girl there was. And we 
think of her fondly still—we old fellows—because for us 
she was also the last there was! When she went out, 
lo and behold! we too had gone out, not to come back 
any more. When Albert and I babble about a scarlet 
petticoat, it is only as a symbol of our own far-away youth. 
O delicious vision !— the bright, bright red, the skirt 
that came drooping down over it not hiding too much, 
that pretty little foot and ankle, that dear zouave jacket 
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moulding itself so delicately to the persuasive encircling 
arm 

‘Dudley! I must recall you to yourself, said Mrs, 
Albert. ‘ We were speaking of quite another matter, I am 
really in a very serious dilemma. First of all, as I explained 
to you, to please the Hon. Mrs. Coon-Alwyn I became one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Friendly Divided Skirt Asso- 
ciation. You know how useful she can be, in helping to 
bring Ermyntrude out successfully, And of course every- 
body ‘new that, even if we did have them made, we should 
never wear them. That was quile out of the question.’ 

‘And then?’ asked Uncle Dudley. 

‘Well, then, let me see—yes, next came the Neo-Dress- 
Improver League. I never understood what the object 
was, precisely ; it was a kind of secession from the other, 
led by the Countess of Wimps, and I needn't tell you that 
she is of the w/most importance to us, and there was simply 
nothing for me to do but to became a Lady Patroness of 
that. You were in extremely nice company—there were 
seven or eight ladies of title among the Patronesses, our 
names all printed together in beautiful little gilt letters 
—and you really weren't committed to anything that I 
could make out. No—that was all right. I should do 
the same thing again, under the circumstances. No, the 
trouble came with the Amalgamated Anti-Crinoline Con- 
federacy. That was where I was too hasty, I think.’ 

‘ That’s the thing with the post-cards, isn’t it ?’ inquired 
Uncle Dudley. 

‘That very feature of it ought to have warned me,’ 
Mrs. Albert answered with despondency. ‘My own 
better sense should have told me that post-cards were 
incompatible with selectness. But you see, the invitations 
were sent out by the authoress of Zhe Street-Sprinkler’s 
Secret, and that gave me the impression that it was to be 
literary—to represent Culture and the Arts, you know ; 
and that appealed to me, of course, very strongly.’ 

‘I have always feared that your literary impulses would 
run away with you,’ Uncle Dudley declared gravely. 

‘It is my weak side; I don’t deny it,’ replied his sister, 
‘Where letters and authorship and that sort of thing, you 
know, are concerned, it is my nature to be sympathetic. 
And besides, the Dowager Lady Thames-Ditton was very 
pronounced in favour of the movement, and I couldnt fly 
in the face of that, could I? I must say, though, that I 
had my misgivings almost from the first. Miss Walloby 
told the Rev. Mr. Grayt-Scott that a lady she knew had 
looked over quite a peck or more of the post-cards which 
came in one day, and they were nine-tenths of them from 
Farl’s Court.’ 

‘Yes,’ remarked Uncle Dudley, ‘I think I have heard 
that the post-card reaches its most luxuriant state of 
literary usefulness in that locality.’ 

‘Well, you can imagine how I felt when I heard it. It 
is all well enough to be literary nobody realises that 
more than I do—and it is all very well to be loyal 
of course! But one draws the line at Earl's Court, 
I say frankly that it serves me right. I should have 
known better. One thing I cannot be too thankful for 
Ermyntrude did not send a_post-card. Some blessed 
instinct prompted me to tell her there was no hurry about 
it—that I did not like to see young girls too forward in 
such matters. And now--why—who knows— Dudley! I 
have an idea! Ermie shal] join the Crinoline Defence 
League !’ 

‘I see—the family will hedge on the crinoline issue, 
Capital !’ 

‘You know, after all, we may have to wear them, It’s 
quite as likely as not. ‘The old Duchess of West Ham is 
President of the League, and she is very influential in 
the highest quarters, Her Grace, I understand, is some- 
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what bandy, but she has always maintained the strictest 
Christian respectability, and her action in this matter will 
count for a great deal. Just think, if she should happen 
to take a fancy to Ermyntrude! That Miss Walloby has 
thrust herself forward till she is actually a member of the 
Council, and she is going to deliver an address on ‘ The 
Effect of Modesty on National Morals.’ She told our 
curate that at one of the meetings of the Council she 
came within an ace of being introduced to the Duchess 
herself. Now surely, if she can accomplish all this, Ermie 
ought to be able to do still more. Tell me, Dudley, what 
do you think ?’ 

‘Il think, replied Uncle Dudley musingly, ‘I think 
that the scarlet petticoat, wi/h the zouave jack— 

Mrs, Albert interrupted him with sternness. ‘Don't 
you see,’ she demanded, ‘that if it does come, the dear 
girl will share in the credit of bringing it in, and if it 
doesn't come, I shall have the advantage of having helped 
stave it off. Whichever side wins, there we are.’ 

Uncle Dudley rose, and looked thoughtfully out upon 
the fog, and rubbed his chin in slow meditation. ‘ Yes— 
undoubtedly,’ he said at last, ‘ there we are.’ 

Harotp Freperic. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EGYPTIAN CABINET 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 24th January, 1893. 

S1rR,—The real motives underlying the recent changes in the 
Egyptian Ministry have completely escaped the ken of the 
numerous critics who have commented thereupon in the English 
press. No one acquainted with the methods of palace intrigue 
at Cairo can for a moment believe that the definite appoint- 
ment of Fakhri Pasha was ever seriously contemplated by the 
wire-pullers. The young Khedive’s entourage is far too clever 
to suppdse that a man whose anti-English proclivities are noto- 
rious would ever be tolerated by the British Government, and 
his name was merely put forward asa kind of dal/on dessat, 
It was necessary toclear the air of diplomatic thunder, and thus 
to prepare the way for the real candidate. 

Fakhri Pasha is a ponderous person of the solid deliberative 
type, who has attained to the reputation of wisdom through a 
sedulous cultivation of the art of silence ; but he is not popular 
with Young-Lgypt, and is, moreover, an alien, as he comes from 
Rhodes. In fact, the Monkey who wanted the chestnuts was 
Mustapha Pasha Riaz ; and it was the British Chargé d’Affaires 
who played the Cat. 

Riaz knew well enough—for he is not deficient in cunning 
that his nams, if it were proposed in the first instance, would be 
objected to; hence the little plot which has suceeeded so 
admirably. The new Premier is at heart just as great an 
Anglophobist as Fakhri—if not greater—but he is a more skil- 
ful dissimulitor. Also he has the advantage of being the pos- 
sessor of an overweening belief in himself: with a tenacity of 
purpose which, in alliance with the other thing, has caused his 
success in life, in spite of his being entirely destitute of talent. 

Ahmed Pasha Mazloum, who has been given a portfolio, is 
a young Mahomedan of commanding presence and polished 
manners ; but save that in him the veneer imparted by his 
French up-bringing conceals the fanaticism of the old-world 
followers of the Prophet, he is neither remarkable nor distin- 
guished. After acting as a judge for some time, he was made 
Governor of the Suez Canal: a post of which it would be 
difficult to describe the duties in a way intelligible to English 
readers, and which is now held by Mahmoud Pasha Riaz, the 
eldest son of the Premier. He was next appointed Grand 
Master of Ceremonies ; and now, it seems, becomes Minister 
of Justice. He will probably fill the post as well as another, 
notwithstanding his Parisian education and tendencies ; but of 
course the person really responsible for the conduct of judicial 
matters is Mr. Justice Scott. 
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Boutros Pasha Ghali is a remarkably astute specimen of the 
Coptic race, and may be trusted to run with the fox and hunt 
with the hounds as well as anybody in Egypt. There is little 
doubt, however, that aw fond he favours Reynard ; and will help 
him, if possible, provided his own skin be not thereby endan- 
gered. The other Ministers, who retain their portfolios, are, with 
one exception, amiable nonentities. The exception, it is scarce 
necessary to say, is Tigrane Pasha, Nubai’s son-in-law. He 
is the only member of the Ministry worthy to be called a 
statesman, and should have been the new Premier, if it be really 
true that Mustapha Pasha Fehmy wishes to be relieved from 
the duties. That he should so have wished is possible, cer- 
tainly, but hardly probable ; for, if not exactly a sinecure, his 
office to any one with Anglophilic aspirations, is as near an 
approach to one as can be imagined. 

Evidently the Khedive has none of the sterling good sense 
of his father. Tewfik knew perfectly well on which side his 
bread was buttered, but Abbas does not. Heis young, and he 
may improve in wisdom: but he should try to cut adrift the 
group of Anglophobists, whose real (though unacknowledged) 
head is Riaz. 

The complete success of that gentleman’s plot will stimulate 
him to engage in schemes adverse to England.—I am, etc., 

PYRAMID, 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 24th January, 1893. 


S1r,—Foreign flour, the proposal to tax which you notice in 
an article in your issue of the 2Ist inst.,is only one of the 
manufactured articles able to compete successfully with our 
own in the home market. As an industrial country we export 
manufactures to pay for imported food and raw material, 
whose cheapness enables us to control the neutral markets. 
America does the reverse. She exports food and raw material 
and imports manufactures which she taxes so asto retain the 
control of her home market while paying high wages. 
All exported corn, cotton, ctc., has to pay the import 
duties on the manufactures sent in exchange. She thinks it 
worth her while, however, to keep up the high rate of wages, 
although they prevent her from capturing the neutral markets. 
She would also like, by keeping out all goods from abroad, to 
make the foreigner pay in gold, and drive him into bi- 
metallism, as she is interested in silver. In the meantime, the 
consumer has to pay the piper. It is difficult to see, however, 
why our home market should be surrendered to foreign 
manufactures, which can only be paid for, ultimately, by the 
manufactures we export elsewhere ; so that it is all done at 
the expense of our own industry, which is at the same time 
displaced. No benefit tothe consumer is likely to atone for 


that.—I am, etc., CITIZEN. 


‘CROSSING THE BAR’ 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Glasgow, 25th January, 1893. 


S1r,—In the parish churchyard of Inchinnan, near Renfrew, 
about eight miles west of this city, I have noted yet another 
version of the ‘sailor's epitaph.’ It is on the tombstone of a 
‘master mariner’ who died in that neighbourhood some filty 
years ago. Under a curved line, intended, | suppose to repre- 
sent the waves of the sea, are inscribed these verses-— 


The grateful Breeze and stormy Seas 
Have tost me to and fro, 

Till God’s decree did summon me 
To Harbour here below. 


My Anchor fast by Death is cast 
From every storm set free ; 

And Hope prevails my swelling sails 
Shall waft me, Lord, to Thee. 


This is more elaborate in form than the earlier versions with 
which you have been furnished. It is curious to note how 
widely spread the use of some of these inscriptions in various 


; >? 
forms became.—I am, etc., D. B, 
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REVIEWS 
THE KEY OF BLUE 


In the Key of Blue. By J. A. SymMonns. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 


With I/ichelangelo Mr. Symonds enjoyed a lucid interval. 
He has now returned to the practice of his earlier and more 
lustrous style. The function of blue in the arts has exercised 
the wit of critics ever since Schaunard meditated his magnum 
opus, his immortal Symphony. Not long ago the ineffable 
Rimbaud, the Infant Shakespeare, as Hugo is said to have called 
him (after the manner of the familiar advertisement), gave a new 
vogue to blue by his scheme of coloured vowels. But he died 
in the odour of sanctified Philistinism, and it remains for Mr. 
Symonds to pursue the esoteric cult. This he does with enthu- 
siasm and in the company of ‘Augusto, a handsome /acchino, 
from the brink of whose upper lip ‘ Love's selfa bee might sip ’— 
whatever that maymean—and with whom he spent two rapturous 
days in the Euganezan Hills : Augusto posing for the poet's cou- 
plets, which are sentimental catalogues of the facchino’s charms 
as affected by theirenvironment. Those who delight in word- 
pictures may find the result amusing, but it demands a special 
temperament to thrill at the sight of blouses and shirts, of hose 
and sapphire sashes. However, the world just now is packed 
with Hughies, and Claudies, and Johnnies, who wil! pronounce 
the sentiment ‘charming,’ and are too ignorant to resent 
the Corinthian manner or the intrusion thereinto of such ugly 
barbarisms as ‘stylist.’ 

Time was, after the Second Series of The Poets of Greece, 
that Mr. Symonds encountered no little odium, and was con- 
demned by at least one clergyman as ‘ Anglo-Byzantine’ in his 
tastes. His last work is in a great part a panegyric of what is 
unrighteously called the Platonic ideal. For scarce a page 
can he escape from his hobby : he even quotes with a certain 
pride an attack made upon him by the late Mr. E. C. Lefroy, a 
poet of some elegance, who ‘in most football teams could find 
one Antinous, sometimes two or three.’ Again: he trots out 
all the ancient /océ classici—Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
Pheidias and Pantarkes—with a superficial erudition worthy 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. He attributes all the manly virtues of 
the Dorians to their ideal of love, and asserts that ‘in those 
States where the love of comrades became an institution women 
received more public honour and enjoyed fuller liberty and 
power over property than elsewhere.’ But he forgets that the 
Dorians were never—in their customs—far removed from 
savagery, and that their example is only useful to the Afghans 
and Sikhs, who unconsciously follow it, while the position of 
women was absolutely independent of the prevailing habit. 
Among the Dorians, as in many primitive communities, 
polyandry flourished, and society was governed by a matri- 
archate—another proof of barbarism. But the Dorians are the 
heroes of a certain class, and they have given their name to 
the most pretentiously dull novel of the century. 

Whenever the erotic sentimentalist presumes to rhapsodise, 
he at once attempts to cover his tracks by a sham austerity. 
He twists the meaning of Plato, until he ranges Socrates upon 
his side ; he holds up his hands in horror against the pleasures 
of the flesh. He believes—this ‘esoteric philosopher ’—that 
if, like the ostrich, he buries his head in the sand of a 
moral platitude, he remains invisible to the world. We 
are familiar with the pantomime which Mr. Symonds goes 
through with exemplary patience, and we find the emo- 
tional point of view only ten times more offensive than the 
frankly brutal. The verses, which embellish an essay en- 
titled Clifton and a Lad’s Love are sicklied o’er with an 
epicene sentiment which is merely noisome. And _ if the 
reader can bring himself to read them and then return to the 
stoic morality of Jdeals of Love, he will find out how much 
credit may be attached to Mr. Symonds’s profession of piety, 
Of course if the topic were handled only as literary material 
there would be no word to advance against it. But Mr. 
Symonds is something of a preacher, and he establishes his 
points for no delight in words or phrases but for the preach- 
ing of a putrid gospel. How often has it been said that 
morality isa matter of latitude? Within certain belts certain 
vices flourish unchecked, but the western temperament is 
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happily of narrower scope, and has small toleration for the 
maunderings of disappointed and maniacal desire. 

The other essays are the work of a sound and sensible critic, 
There is a dissertation upon M., Zola’s da /iéle Humaine, which, 
if not very fresh, is excellent criticism, and the concluding 
pieces, which deal with the Elizabethan dramas and song-books, 
are full of instruction. But when Mr. Symonds says that Jonson 
could not produce lyrics of a sustained excellence he surely is 
unmindful of the impeccable Queen and Huntress and The 
Shepherds Holyday. However, the book is wrongly conceived. 
We are not interested to discuss Mr. Symonds’s ‘theory or his 
practice ’—the phrase is his: but we are convinced that so 
much of the volume as concerns its idiosyncrasy should be 
buried in manuscript, As for the rest, it would scarce be 
enough of itself to make out the slenderest octavo, 


RICCIO AND DARNLEY 


Histoire du Regne de Marie Stuart, Par MARTIN PHILIPPSON, 
III. Paris: Bouillon. 


M. Philippson’s last volume embraces the period from Mary’s 
marriage with Darnley to her defeat at Langside and her flight 
to England. He regards her reign as over from the time she set 
foot on English soil : henceforth this ‘ great figure,’ he affirms, 
‘loses all importance, whether political or historical.’ She ‘has 
no further influence on the march of events’; she is but ‘a 
symbol, the personification of a cause, a puppet in others’ hands.’ 
This judgment, even if it be not altogether misleading, is cer- 
tainly too little qualified. The Norfolk conspiracy, the Civil 
War in Scotland, even the fall and the execution of Morton— 
surely Mary had a very direct connection with all these? In truth, 
it was her incessant intriguing and a dread of her political in- 
fluence that constrained Elizabeth at last to sanction her exe- 
cution. No doubt, Mary committed an irreparable blunder in 
placing herself in Elizabeth’s hands; but it had heen preceded 
by one far graver—her marriage with Bothwell, to wit ; and the 
blight that came upon her fortunes dates from this earlier mis- 
take. The events with which M. Philippson deals were crowded 
into little more than two years’ space. The startling criminal 
incidents, the subtle windings of plot and intrigue, the keen 
though veiled and strangely-involved strife of passions and 
interests, tend somewhat to obscure the political and religious 
issues. These itis M. Philippson’s chief aim to make manifest, 
and although he has not altogether escaped the spell of themes 
subsidiary, his book is yet a suggestive, and in some respects 
a masterly, contribution to the history of a most eventful 
period. 

Mary’s marriage to Darnley was at once succeeded by the 
elevation of the Italian’ Riccio to the highest place in her poli- 
tical confidence ; and perhaps M. Philippson’s most valuable 
section is that which expounds and illustrates the policy thus 
inaugurated. ‘The true intentions of Mary directed by Riccio’ 

‘but was not the director rather Mary than Riccio ?)—‘ were 
entirely different from the official protestations that her pas- 
sionate admirers have too often accepted without question.’ 
The chief feature of her policy was the revival of a scheme for 
a Catholic league ; and ‘according to the ideas of the young 
queen, the league was primarily intended to serve her own 
projects, aad to aid in the establishment of Catholicism through- 
out the whole of Britain’: so that ‘all her adversaries were to 
be vanquished and annihilated, and the united banners of the 
Stuarts and of Rome were to float over London as over Edin- 
burgh.’ Since, therefore, in M.Philippson’s opinion her policy was 
not merely defensive but ‘aggressive and violent,’ it seems to 
him impossible that she can longer be regarded as merely ‘an 
innocent victim of the wickedness of the Puritans and of the 
unjust suspicions of Cecil.’ Her imprudent and reckless 
courage would have ruined a scheme far less chimerical than 
this one. Having satisfied herself of her abstract right to 
raise to power one whom she describes as ‘of low estate, poor 
in goods but generous in spirit, of faithful heart, and with 
talents adapted to the duties required of him,’ she boldly 
resolved, as a first step, to grasp at absolutism, and set 
the whole Scottish nobility at defiance. It was magni- 
ficent and womanly, but it was not statesmanship. Riccio’s 
doom was sealed almost as soon as her antagonists had 
inkling of her purpose, Some have argued, and Mary 
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r the herself asserted, that the assassins hoped that the excite- 
ment of the murder might prove fatal both to the Queen and 

ritic, her unborn child; but it is probable that they were mainly 
hich, influenced by considerations of convenience. They had to 
iding detain the Queen as well as to seize on Riccio; and it was 
0oks, easier as well as safer to effect both purposes at nightfall and 
»nson at one andthesametime. ‘They did not begin to do their work 
ely is in her presence, nor probably did the leaders of the conspiracy 
The intend that Riccio should be slain within the precincts of the 
ived, palace. Her escape, in the company of her recreant husband, 
r his in some sort bafiled their purpose; but her triumph, as M. 
it so Philippson shows, was ‘ more apparent than real. Henceforth, 
1 be he affirms, she abandoned her ‘anti-protestant intrigues’: 
e be and it may at least be granted that she suspended them. A 


chief difficulty was ‘the incurable treason and folly’ of Darn- 
ley and his father, which made it hopeless to depend on them 
for aid in rallying the Catholics of England to her banner : so 
that ‘all the weight of her hatred, hatred implacable and 
mortal, fell on Henry Darnly (séc) himself.’ Nevertheless, M. 


— Philippson opines the prime instigators of Darnley’s murder 
were the Protestant party, and especially Maitland, whom, 
ry’s however, he regards as a very equivocal Protestant. ‘Their 
ght chief reason for seeking to compass this death was that they 
set saw in Darnley, ‘as Catholic Prince, a dangerous adversary, 
Ms, on account, not of his personal! qualities but, of his position as 
las husband of the Queen, and father of the future King of Scot- 
‘a land and Great Britain.’ It must be clearly understoood that 
Is,’ M. Philippson represents them, not merely as the abettors of 
er- the murder, but also as the originators of the whole conspiracy. 
vil Yet he declares his ‘inability to absolve Mary of the accusa- 
po tions that have been made against her on the subject. Both- 
th, well was leagued with the assassins—he undertook the work, 
n- in fact—with the design of succeeding Darnley: and the 
e- Queen, even thus early, cherished the hope that he would 
in i accomplish his end: which accomplishment, indeed, was 
cl 4 actually prepared for shortly after the Craigmillar Conference 
1e " by the Queen’s revival of the matrimonial jurisdiction of the 
S- i Archbishop of Saint Andrews. In M. Philippson’s opinion, 
d the prime purpose of this revival was to find a means for the 
al divorce of Bothwell from Lady Jean Gordon, that after Darn- 
n ' ley’s removal he might be free to marry his sovereign. 
d i Some years ago M. Philippson came to the conclusion that the 
s Casket Letters were forgeries, but probably their acceptance as 
- id genuine would not vitally affect his theory. How far it is 
s credib‘e or consistent, or probable, or proven, cannot here be 
5 considered, 
I 
MODERN FALCONRY 
, Hawking and Coursing. ‘ Yadminton Library.’ 
London : Longmans, 
Hawking and coursing are taken together in the new ‘ Bad- 
minten, ample justice being done to both. Mr. Hardinge 
Cox, though a sound and trustworthy authority, adds little to 
our knowledge of the greyhound ; and we need stress but two of 
his points. One is a protest that, it is hoped, may sound the 
knell of enclosed coursing: a system fatal to almost every 
quality but speed. The other is the result of a flediscite, 
which, to be frank, is not worth more than the paper it is 
printed on. Mr. Cox was moved to ask by circular for (among 
other things) the twelve greatest greyhounds of the century; 
and Master McGrath had thirty-two votes, Bab-at-the-Bowster 
twenty-eight, and Fullerton twenty-seven ; Greentick being 
eighth, and that clever little bitch, Lobelia, last on the list. 
ut the only safe method of comparison is by running dog 
against dog; and who can really say that Master McGrath 
could have beaten Colonel North’s crack? Fullerton had 
some ill-luck in the early part of his career, and, to say the 
i least, McGrath had fortune on his side in ’69, when that 


grand tussle with the Scots bitch was ended in his favour. 
In mere coursing, as elsewhere, the opinion of a single expert 
is generally of greater weight and authority than a crowd’s— 
however select it be. How many common sportsmen would 
it take to outweigh a deliverance by Mr. Hedley or Mr. Brice ? 
But, subject to protest against this lapse into the New Journal- 
ism, we must give Mr. Cox full credit for a concise, clear, 
and sound treatise of coursing, whose every line betokens a 
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full knowledge and a hearty love of the pastime. It may be 
added, that in his enumeration of ‘ points,’ our author departs 
but little from the ancient rhyme ;: 


Head lyke a snayke, 
Neck lyke a drake, 
Back lyke a beam, 
Chest lyke a breame, 


Foot lyke a catte, 


which, indeed, may be taken as a good working rule for choosing 
a serviceable greyhound. 

If the coursing study be a delight to experts, the general 
reader will be much more interested in the treatise of 
modern falconry prepared by Mr. Gerald Lascelles, secretary 
and manager of The Old Hawking Club; for, so far as the 
majority is concerned, the charm of hawking is very rich 
and strong by reason of its associations. Literature is full 
of it: in seven lines of Zhe Taming of the Shrew Shake- 
speare not only shows a most minute acquaintance with 
its mysteries, but actually employs nine of its terms with 
perfect precision; and many poets have loved falconry 
besides Shakespeare. There is something select and choice 
in it, even as it is practised to-day. The multitude does 
not join: for Parachute and Druid, Vesta and Bois-le-Duc 
and other famous birds have never been, and will never be, 
subject to the tipster. Again, the average sportsman would 
rather attack his quarry directly than watch a flight. Still, 
it must be confessed that, while there is assuredly no lack of 
enthusiasm in the parties that meet every spring on Salisbury 
Plain or the Wiltshire Downs, the old pastime has lost a certain 
glory. Heron-hawking, as Mr. Lascelles admits, is almost 
extinct, and taking a heron ‘ on the passage’ (7.z., as he goes to 
and fro between the heronry and the feeding-ground, sailing 
high in air) was a very fine feat as it used to be done in 
Norfolk a few years ago. No eyess, no home-reared hawk, could 
do it. You needed a passage-hawk, whose youth had been 
free. For Jack Heron was ever a demon to fly ; and at sight 
of thetwo enemies hooded off at him, he wings up into the 
sky, with all the energy of terror. Your hawks dash after him, 
rushing into the wind in a direct line, swinging round and 
circling upwards—fly heron, fly hawk—ringing and mountinz 
in rivalry; till at last, by a tremendous effort, your haggard 
gets uppermost, and, closing her wings for a terrific stoop 
descends like a thunderbolt on her quarry; when he gives 
a shift, and she is rushed far down and away. Meanwhile, 
though, her partner has been steadily ringing up; and the 
heron has barely recovered the first attack, ere, swift as a 
bullet, comes another. Again he shifts and escapes, but only 
by such a drop as he can ill afford ; and that gets his first 
assailant once more ‘at a vantage. One strikes, and instantly 
the other ‘binds to’ him; and presently all three come 
Struggling to the ground. That was how. it used to be; but 
draining and the reclamation of waste land and other causes 
have put an end to it now. Not, let us hope, for ever. 

The best makeshift is rook hawking: which is to be had in 
the months of March and April, when the hen birds are mostly 


sitting and the old cocks are going far afield for food. In the 
spring of ’87 the Old Hawking Club accounted for no fewer than 


209 rooks and in ‘99 its bag was 244. For the sport you 
need a wide open down, or plain, with little cover where the 
quarry can ‘put in.’ An adult rook flies with great determina- 
tion, and is too good for all but an exceptional eyess; but a 
strong passage-hawk, well trained to the work, may be slipped 
on him at almost any distance and in any weather. Other 
birds give excellent flights. Mr. St. Quinton has had good 
sport on the Yorkshire Wolds with seagulls, of which, in the 
Winter and Spring of ’90 he killed some forty with tiercels 
and falcons, while the Rev. W. Willimott, of Cornwall, has been 
almost as successful with a passage-falcon trained to rooks. 
The lapwing makes a pretty but a difficult flight: not only has 
he a strong wing; he ‘shifts’ with extraordinary dash and 
cleverness as well. Gerfalcons used to be flown at the kite— 
perhaps the finest of all flights—and killed hares easily ; but, 
since the kite has become practically extinct, they have given 
place to the peregrine. The merlin is a great favourite with 
amateurs, and you get a very beautiful flight by flying two at a 
skylark, which bird has a great capacity for mounting. (With 
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three merlins Mr. E. B. Michell killed 136 larks on Salisbury 
Plain in 83.) You may also fly them at pigeons. 

Of the short-winged English hawks, two are flown habitually : 
the goshawk and the sparrowhawk : on a summer evening, when 
the rabbits wander far from their covers, you may have good 
sport by getting between the cony and his hole. In ’77 Mr. 
Lascelles killed 112 in two months with one goshawk—yet 
never went out more than thrice a week. You may also use 
him with ferrets and at pheasants. As for the dashing little 
‘spar-hawk’ as he used to be called, he is as lively a hunter as 
may be. Here is aday’s bag with one—6 blackbirds, 3 thrushes, 
2 partridges, and 1 sparrow. He needs great care, as his 
constitution is none of the s‘rongest: but he is a capital bird 
for beginners. Also, you may have him for nothing, while 
a good goshawk is worth £20; a consideration in a sport that 
frequently involves the loss of a bird. Moreover, one hawk 
is very much as another in temperament, so that, in master- 
ing one, you prepare yourself for more valuable birds. Last 
of all, while you need a special landscape for your peregrines, 
your sparrowhawk will make pastime for you anywhere. But 
the reader will do well to turn to Mr. Lascelles himself, whose 
treatise is a body of sound, clear, practical information on all 
that appertains to an ancient and a most delightful sport. 


MORE COPY FROM JAPAN 


The Japs at Home. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. London: 
Hutchinson. 


Mr. Sladen’s very jaunty introduction is barren of the apology 
nowadays required, and rightly, of him who would add to that 
mass of printed matter the globe-trotter has dumped down on 
an indiscriminating public. Lacking excuse, he explains that 
he is an ‘impressionist’ and has written in the lighter vein—a 
phrase not seldom employed to cover a multitude of sins. It 
is to be regretted that in Mr. Sladen’s case the work of cover- 
ing should be so ill done. The phases of Japanese life, which 
he has ‘ Kodaked with a pen ’—as well as the usual machine— 
swept into a horary, and then turned loose into the present 
volume, turn out to be two. The first, which is ordinary, that of 
Japanese life as it is understanded of ‘the common globe-trotter; 
the second, the doings of the author and his European friends, 
is uncommon. It is to be hoped, moreover, that uncommon it 
will remain: at all events in books professing by their super- 
scription to deal with the domestic concerns of a people at 
large. As to the Japanese themselves, Mr. Sladen tells of such 
incidents as have a trick of recurring to the ordinary travelling 
eye; he prattles of wrestling and funning, of dining and death 
and burial, of curios and women: all which fare has been set 
before us often enough—how well, the reader may gather from 
the copious extracts from Mrs. Ayrton and Mr. Chamberlain, 
by which the pages of this present work are saved ‘rom nothing- 
ness. This is not, of course,to say that Mr. Sladen has failed 
to make discoveries on his own account. On the contrary, his 
book is as thick-studded with novelties as the Lowther Arcade 
at Christmas-time. Thus, you are told that Japanese firemen 
are wanting in pluck: that in Japan Americans are always 
reckoned as Europeans, that ‘than there where the willow- 
pattern plate materialises (s#c) nothing is more typically 
Japanese.’ An amusing chapter is that on ‘ English as She 
is Spoke in Japan,’ the instances being comparable to that 
of Japanese as She is Wrote by Mr. Sladen. All our old 
friends are trotted out again—od/, tokonoma, amado, daikon, 
harakiri ; the stock-in-trade of the Jap-monger of commerce 
(so to speak). And ail are transliterated according to a system 
of Mr. Sladen’s invention (it would seem), some continually, 
others ‘whiles’ and tentatively. In one passage he turns a 
carpenter into a radish; but that is a detail. 

But it is in treating of his own experiences that our author 
becomes really entertaining. It so happened that, what time 
his net was bobbing among the fry, there tarried amongst the 
eaters of lotus divers personages of no mean quality. These 
did not escape his meshes ; but they and their doings, their 
speech and the manner of it, are turned into copy for the 
general edification. And first caught was the poet of the Zig//s ; 
and Mr. Sladen, being admitted into the famous house at 
Azaban, had presence of mind enovgh left to take an inventory 
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with the skill of a practised auctioneer ; and in one of his illus. 
trations to the list you may behold a remarkably fine repre- 
sentation of the poet’s trousers. These are som¢what baggy, 
tis true, as to their knees, but perchance who knows they are 
the happy pair that watched from their peg—face tanti viri— 
the conception of the Light of the World. Much of the 
conversation in that house is here set forth. Thus, Mr. Landor, 
an artist, has been taking exception, ‘ with old Walter Savage's 
spirit, to Sir Edwin’s theory that nobody should wear boots 
in the house. ‘ They call this the heathenish East, the great 
editor said, ‘and yet they can do without doors or furniture, 
and do not make streets of their houses.’ To which ‘ The 
music of the Tom-tom is by no means to be despised’ retorted 
the heir of the genius of the Florentine Diogenes. This 
is brilliant, sparkling, and /a/on-rouge enough ; but Mr. Sladen 
is not always so admirable. Sir Edwin introduced him (for 
instance) to two charming Japanese ladies ; and these, after 
mentioning their names, so that mistake is impossible, he 
criticises in the freest terms, not hesitating at a ‘very ugly!’ 
It would be interesting to have his opinion of the man 
who, having visited his house, should venture to make and 
publish a similar comment on a fellow guest. Beside this 
enormity such a passage as this one sinks into comparative in- 
significance: ‘If the Japanese only knew how exactly the 
monkeys counterfeit them in the eyes of strangers, they wou!d 
execute every monkey in Dai Nippon.’ On Mr. Sladen’s own 
showing he is indebted to Japanese for numberless acts of 
kindness, and in any case such language is in execrable taste. 
After Sir Edwin comes the Duke of Connaught, and ‘the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught and their party are here, staying at 
the same hotel as we are ; so this chapter will necessarily be a 
good deal taken up with them.’ The necessity is not perhaps 
SO apparent as any but a bagman writing for bagmen would 
have us believe. But Mr. Sladen makes it an excuse for not 
one chapter, but two ; two chapters, which describe the Duke’s 
shaving, the Duke’s eating and drinking, the Duchess’s picnic- 
basket. Ay, down to the very mustard, pepper, and salt, 
wherewith he savoured his food: ‘recalling how my Prince 
“ partook” (sweet word) of cherry-pie!’ 

Mr. Sladen is a poet (he says so himself) ; and ‘poets,’ he 
opines, ‘are particular about their books.’ In justice to this poet, 
it may be noted that his own cover is pretty enough in its way 
but is disfigured by a vulgar inscription. Surely, Mr. Sladen 
was long enough in the land of gentle breeding to learn that 
the Japan hates to be called a‘ Jap.’ Except as a base for such 
graceful freaks as ‘jappy’ and ‘jappiest’ (both culled from the 
sweet parterre of Mr. Sladen’s prose) it is hard to see any occasion 
for the use of so raffish a diminutive. 


THE PROSE OF THE LAW 


Whose Fault? The Story of a Trial at Nisi Prius. By 
ELLIS J. DAvis, Barrister-at-Law. London: Digby. 


The old-time novice admitted of any craft was sworn on 
and by everything the age held sacred not to divulge the 
mysteries of his calling to the layman. If the Lawyers were 
less particular about this ceremony than the rest it was from 
a calm conviction that the outsider wouldn’t if he could, and 
couldn’t if he would, know what it was all about. Mr. E. J, 
Davis is not of this opinion. He believes that if the public 
only understood the trouble that solicitors and counsel are 
wont to take over the simplest matters at issue, it would see 
that all this grumbling over costs is but an ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation. To prove his point he takes a law case from 
the ‘letter before action’ on to the ‘bill of costs’ : not treating 
it, as Smith and Foulkes do, in a general way, but pinning 
himself to a particular action—W7/iiams vy. The West Mid- 
dlesex Tramway Company. \t is an accident case. Williams 
is getting off a car when the bell rings, the tram starts, and 
Williams is pitched to earth, and badly injured. The Com- 
pany inclines to believe that it wasn’t its car at all; but if it 
were, then Williams got off when he oughtn’t, and himself 
alone is to blame. That is the story, and to tell it takes 250 
pages of print. The fact is not encouraging ; but it is repre- 
sentative enough—for the trial is pieced together from several 
actualities ‘The plaintiff's story is set forth in the correspond- 
ence jn counsel’s briefs, in counsel’s opening, in the evidence 
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of witnesses, in counsel’s reply, and in the judge’s summing 
up; the defendants’ with near the same particularity. (It 1s 
a sort of prose Ring and the Book.) We can most heartily 
commend it to the student, but how to interest the man in 
the street in its endless yet essential repetitions? And Mr. 
Davis has done his work with unshrinking fidelity ; for he has 
sternly reproduced the sorry japes of judge and counsel. 

Does he prove Avs case? His jury gives a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages £328 10s. and costs. They run up to £157 
10s, these costs ; and he does not forget to point out that part 
of the damages will probably be retained by plaintiff’s solicitor 
as extra costs. The defendant’s expenses may be taken as 
about the same; so that a like amount must be spent to 
recover. In a great number of cases the verdict is for /50, the 
costs are about a third less than here—say £90 to £ 100— on each 
side ; and, the public will certainly see something incongruous in 
this—though Mr. Davis may not. Such atrial as this oneis 
no doubt the most perfect of all possible engines for haling 
Truth from the depths of her Well; but summum jus summa 
injustitia. Is the game worth the candle? Cannot something 
rougher and cheaper be made to do? If the sum at stake 
were, Say, 45000, such costs would then seem reasonable. Is 
not the County Court sufficient for these small amounts? 
Sufficient it is; but its jurisdiction is restricted in the most 
arbitrary way. Moreover, no judge is appointed but some thir- 
teen men all equally able with himself are passed over ; and the 
same quality of talent would be available for the Lower Bench 
if promotion from it were not barred by an absurd ‘custom of 
the trade.’ 

Mr. Davis (the truth teller) plays the unconscious 
satirist in some other respects. Thus Mr. Chicken, junior 
counsel for the plaintiff, writes an opinion on evidence to 
instruct the solicitor what witnesses to call and, generally, how 
to get up the case. Now, it is plain that all the witnesses who 
saw the accident, and will corroborate the plaintiff, are ‘the 
boys for his money’; yet Mr. Chicken learnedly discusses the 
doctrine of contributory negligence, and advises the solicitor to 
do many things which he is quite sure to do without reminder. 
Again, Mr. Davis, with charming candour, admits that the soli- 
citor has in all probability done one thing at least—that is, has 
‘financed his c.ien:.’ If the case were lost then all were lost ; 
but if it be won then will he dip freely into the spoils to recoup 
him for his risk. Mr. Davis, indeed, has done his work with 
much ability and the utmost fidelity. Yet one is not so cocksure 
as he is that legal ways are always ways of sweet reasonable- 
ness: still less that a chief characteristic of the law is its very 
moderate cost. 


SERMONS AND LECTURES 


Short Sermons. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. London: Mac- 
millan. 

The Preacher and His Models. By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
London : Hodder. 

Natural Theolog y. By Sir GEORGE STOKES. London 
Black. 

Echoes from a Sanctuary. By HENRY WHITE, 
Hutchinson. 


London : 


Mr. Stopford Brooke is instructive and readable. His 
sermons are designedly brief ; for, whether preached before an 
ordinary congregation or not—(we are not told)~they are, as 
published, intended for private reading and for such family 
services as in certain households close the Sunday evenings. 
They are admirably adapted to this purpose, being neither 
didactic nor controversial, neither lengthy nor dull. Their 
teaching, which should commend itself to all, is conveyed in a 
terse and lucid style, and with all the literary ease which make 
Mr. Brooke’s work such pleasant reading. To read them is to 
regret his secession. No one could discover in them any 
doctrinal defect or peculiarity so marked as to warrant or 
account for it. They declare—as he expresses the hope that 
they may be found to do—‘ the love of God the Father, and the 
Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ’ in terms with which true 
orthodoxy ought to find no fault, and with a force and earnest- 
ness that do not always animate the most strictly orthodox 
preaching. There are forty save one ; and all are so compact 
that it is almost impossible to make extracts without doing 
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them injury, and so good that it is difficult to choose 
the best. There is in them a deep insight into the 
secrets of the heart and a sympathetic charity, which 
cannot but make them helpful in hours of temptation and trial ; 
while their fresh interpretation of Scripture shculd render them 
interesting to every reader. As, perhaps, among the best 
examples of this, and of the author’s attractiveness of style and 
‘sweet reasonableness’ of argument, we may instance the 
sermon on the ‘Omnipresence of God,’ ard that cn the ‘ Child- 
like Heart.’ In fine, the book may be commended as tending 
to establish that ‘sokter standard of feeling in matters of prac- 
tical religion,’ which Keble sought to promote by Zhe Christian 
Year, while doing nothing to disturb that ‘sound rule of faith’ 
he held of primary importance. 

The reputation Dr, Stalker gained by his Jago Christi will 
be lessened in no degree by Zhe Preacher and His Models. \t 
contains the lectures which he was invited by the Senate of 
Yale to deliver to the students of divinity in that seminary, in 
the spring of last year. The ‘Lyman Beecher Foundaticn, 
which pays for such addresses, is an endowment similar in 
kind to the Bampton, the Hulsean, or the Croall ; but it seems 
to be administered with a greater freedcm than any of these. 
We have never heard of a divine from a foreign country being 
asked to address the ingenuous youth of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Edinburgh, under any of the lectureships named: but the 
Senate of Yale has already enlisted the English Dr. Dale and 
the Scottish Dr, Stalker. Such international and inter-ecc'e- 
siastical intercourse is highly commendable. Why should we 
not give our young divines the opportunity of hearing the speech 
and assimilating the ideas of such orators as Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
such scholars as Dr. Schott? The budding preacher who should 
take up this volume in the hope of finding some practical counsels 
as to how to construct a sermon ora lecture ; how to deliver 
it with best effect ; on what principles to choose a text ; what 
masters of the art of pulpit oratory to study, will lay it down 
in disappointment. Dr. Stalker does not enter into these 
details. But not because the act of preaching is not in his 
view of the first importance : on the contrary, the minister is to 
him emphatically she preacher; the sermon is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Christian ritual ; the prayers are passed by with 
no more than the briefest reference. It is evident that the stern 
old Puritanic idea, of ministerial duty being mainly the duty of 
‘preaching the Word’ with all the preacher's mental and 
spiritual force, has a stout apologist in him. But, in discoursing 
of the Preacher and his Models, he is not concerned with his 
rhetoric or his eloquence, his method or his style ; but with his 
character, his moral standard, his intellectual equipment, his 
spiritual earnestness, and, above all, the rcality of his call to 
the ministry, and the ideal of his office and his work which he 
keeps before him. On all these points Dr. Stalker speaks with 
a manly directness, a freedom and an elevation of sentiment, 
which are admirable. The first four lectures are devoted to an 
analysis of the character, position, and work of the prophet of 
the Old Testament—in whom Dr. Stalker justly recognises the 
true prototype of the preacher in the Christian Church; the 
rest are mainly concerned with a similar study of the personality, 

character, and mission of St. Paul : the earlier being the fresher 
and the more suggestive. Both sets are treated with marked 
originality, nor is either lacking in passages of bright and ap- 
propriate illustrations. Many individual sentences might be 
quoted. But afterall the book’s great merit is to hold up a high 


standard of character, attainment, and duty, and therewith to . 


abound in stimulating and instructive thought. 

To be a Gifford lecturer is to be a very privileged person. He 
may talk about anything and everything—revealed religion 
alone excepted. You may ascend to heaven—he is Man, 
inquiring whether God there be, and if He be, what may be 
His opinions and His manners. You may make your bed well, 
we shall say in the realm of practical (guid es¢, impracticable) 
politics—your Gifford lecturer is there, discussing the deceased 
wife’s sister, the opium trade, and the morality of ‘not at 
home’ with the same af/omé, For, however it be with my 
jady, there is neither when nor where that my Gifford lecturer 
isnot ‘at home.” Sir George Stokes’s Natural Theology 
embraces the ten lectures he delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Sir George is happily a man of sense, 
and, therefore, uses not unwisely the roving commission he 
possesses. He cannot tell us much regarding God of which 
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science can be certain ; but he successfully shows that there 
is still less of which she can be certain that is purely anti- 
theistic. And this, we imagine, must be regarded as the warmest 
cold comfort that Natural Theology can offer. As for the re- 
maining content of the lectures—the intermittent discussion of 
vivisection, liquor laws, quack medicines, \heredity, and what 
not—Sir George Stokes steers his way through it sufficiently 
sensibly, and not too casuistically. But really the scope of 
these lectureships develops alarmingly. Only omniscience and 
infallibility can undertake them without undue temerity. To 
our mind there are but three possible remaining lecturers 
among us—His Holiness of Rome, his Holiness of Hawarden» 
and his Holiness the Reviewer of Reviews. 

The Rev. Henry White was lately the Chaplain to the House 
of Commons. Lchoes froma Sanctuary contains thirteen of his 
Sermons, and is edited by Sarah Doudney and introduced by the 
Bishop of Ripon. We have read many books of sermons ; but 
rarely have we met with any that were more to our liking than 
these. Their soft and chastened eloquence, their simple, direct, 
and penetrating grace, a certain charm of tranquil hope and 
gentle sarcasm there is about them, combine to throw a poet’s 
spell upon the spirit of the reader. ‘ Life,’ says the author at 
one point, ‘is for most of us a varied web. [t is woven of gloom 
and gleam.’ It is a mingling of gloom and gleam that inspires 
the style of Echoes from a Sanctuary. The preacher's favourite 
themes are the higher life within, the discipline of sorrow, 
the future life, the communion of the living with the dead. Of 
the second and fourth of these we give examples by fragmen- 
tary extract. ‘If there were no passions to quell, no heart- 
breaks to heal, and no sufferings to endure, there would be no 
heroes, no poets, no martyrs, no saints. No spirits are so 
sweetly loyal, so tenderly trustful, so graciously kind and good, 
as those who have known the days of mourning and the path 
of trial. What we call anguish and disappointment, God calls 
education.’ ‘If we are led down into the valley of humilia- 
tion, it is to find that the lilies grow there.’ That is of the one: 
and this of the other :—‘It is almost a proverb that distance 
endows a friend with a more true and winning aspect, and 
brings out the grander features of his character. How many, 
whom we slighted in daily intercourse, we have seen, when 
death has cleared our vision, to be greater than we knew! It 
seems as if real greatness is obscured or shrouded when it is 
presented to us in human form. We do not recognise the 
angels till they soar, and their wings are touched by the Ever- 
lasting Light.’ But we must not spoil these gems by presenting 
them to our readers in splinters. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards. By Professor 
OLIVER J. LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S. London : Whittaker. 


‘Canst thou send lightnings that they may go and say unto 
thee, Here we are?’ One hundred and sixty years ago 
Stephen Gray suggested the possibility of an affirmative 
answer when he wrote that ‘the electrical fire is of the same 
nature with thunder and lightning.’ In 1751 Benjamin Frank- 
lin flew his testing kite and converted the speculation into a 
scientific fact. Thus to the eyes of the intelligent were the 
frightful and fatal phenomena of the thunderbolt stripped on 
the instant of the cloak of hoary ignorance. The first English 
‘Heritic Rod’ was erected by Dr. Watson in 1762 at Paynes- 
hill, despite the opposition of those who held that to attempt 
to scape or parry the stroke of heaven was impious as 
futile: while others more advanced opined that the means 
taken for protection were exactly those to determine swift and 
sure destruction. In America the lead of Franklin was en- 
thusiastically followed. His protective plan prescribed iron 
rods ; and to this day American practice in that regard re- 
tains his mark. Snow Harris of a later time (born 1792, 
died 1867) devoted his life to the subject : he was knighted and 
pensioned for his services, particularly to the Navy ; and his 
book on Thunderstorms (1843) is still valuable. In the early 
days of lightning-rod investigation, electricians were neces- 
sarily content with speculating on the results of experiments 
made with mimic lightning derived from the frictional machine 
and the Leyden jar. But the discovery about the end of last 
century of the Voltaic pile arrested all attention; and the 
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rapid development of the theory and practical applica- 
tion of steady currents soon almost exclusively engrossed the 
energies of working electricians. Thus it happened that, say 
from 1837 (the year of the commercial introduction of the 
electric telegraph) till as it were yesterday, electricians and 
engineers in general (excepting, in fact, specialists in submarine 
telegraphy) looked on quasi-statical electrical phenomena with 
merely academic interest, while not a few held up to scorn the 
crude conclusions and antiquated frictional apparatus of the 
departed school. But the present appearance of the alternating 
dynamo in the field of practical experience brought a bolt from 
the blue. In this connection the hitherto unshaken law of 
Ohm ceased to apply: ordinary measuring instruments gave 
misleading indications. Nay, mere: it appeared that elec- 
tricity declined absolutely to be driven hither and thither like 
a massless fluid, for it developed unquestionable inertia ; and, 
more startling still, it seemed that the energy of a current 
resided almost entirely outside the wire conveying it—if such 
an apparently Irish expression be permissible. What, then; 
was electricity ? What, indeed! This much was clear: the 
fluid god, with feet of clay and unintelligible body, had fallen 
on its face, nevermore to rise or be raised. 

The ruck of practical electricians were lastly in evidence. 
But long before yesterday certain of the prescient had uplifted 
a warning voice. To go no farther back, Sir Wm. Thomson 
showed in 1853 that in a stated circumstance the discharge of 
a condenser was not only unsteady, but that actually the current 
surged to and fro with incredible rapidity of alternation until 
it finally died or, so to speak, was rubbed out. And Cleik 
Maxwell (who, strange to say, omitted reference to the 
last-mentioned fact), in the magnificent treatise that will 
carry his name through the ages, had begun the investigation 
of co-efficients of induction—the co-efficients, as it were, of 
electrical momentum. Many have dug in the Maxwell mine: 
in the part we presently speak of, few to better purpose than 
Mr. Oliver Heaviside and Lord Rayleigh. 

A year or two ago electricians judged the efficiency of a 
lightning conductor mainly by measuring its ohmic resistance 
with a steady current produced by a volt or two of pressure. 
If it did occur to them that a flash forced by a few 
million volts had a will beyond this method of gauging, the dis- 
turbing thought was thrust aside. The conductor being con- 
tinuous, if the earth was good, all was right: a slight fault with 
the earth and all was wrong. To them, astonished, enter Pro- 
fessor Lodge : a green fig, says he, for ohmic resistance ! Self- 
induction is the all in all. Back he harks to the place where 
Harris left off working, and the friction machine and the old 
Leyden jars take the carpet as before. But Harris worked in 
the dark—only his results could be dragged into the light. 
Lodge, on the other hand, has a great Maxwell torch: he sees 
for example the flash rushing up and down the conductor and 
choking itself with mad haste and indecision. Briefly, Dr. 
Lodge has attacked the apparently simple, but really complex 
problem of lightning from the vantage points provided by 
modern knowledge of the behaviour of wavy currents. Also 
he finds that a lightning conductor giving an obm or two 
of resistance to a steady current has, to say the least, pro- 
bably a total impedance of 1000 ohms: whereby is meant 
that the unsteady current, unlike the other, altogether eschews 
the core of the conductor, and sticks, so to speak, to the 
surface, the more closely the greater the unsteadiness. Hence 
all sorts of spread out sections—as of tubes, tapes, flat wire 
ropes, and so forth—are better than solid circular, since that 
is the section of maximum self-induction, or of comparative 
biggest and useless heart. Now, for example, we see clearly 
why a lightning rod should sometimes have its skin scorched. 
Respecting material, Dr. Lodge makes out that in the case of 
an ordinary lightning-rod the impedance for iron is practi- 
cally but little greater than for the more costly copper : 
whereby he marks his strongest point, inasmuch as the re- 
ciprocal of the impedance may be taken as the measure of the 
rod’s power to protect its ward. Proceeding further with the 
trial Iron v. Copper, he claims the greatly higher ohmic resist- 
ance of iron as positively profitable in damping the shock, and 
its greater refractivity as an advantage in the matter of possible 
melting. If, then, iron is comparable with copper, section 
for section, how much better must it be cost for cost? In- 
stead of one heavy copper conductor one may, for example, 
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have three times as much protection (say) at the same cost, 
from three iron rods. But copper may be more durable, thereby 
eating up less in upkeep ; and here we touch a practical ques- 
tion, not yet searched out in all its aspects. Therefore one 
refrains from pronouncing with Dr. Lodge the doom of 
copper. 

So long ago as 1843 Sir W. Snow Harris wrote :— There 
is no disadvantage in giving a lightning-rod as much super- 
ficial capacity as possible as regards conducting power, whilst, 
on the contrary, the diminished intensity attendant on it is 
very advantageous: this effect of superficial conductors 
appears to depend on the removal of the electrical 
particles farther out of the sphere of each other’ in- 
fluence. Now, the worthy knight’s English is not of 
the best, and since he certainly knew nothing of self- 
induction as we apprehend the term he might be held 
to be here merely incoherent. But fortunately we have 
the means of testing his meaning. Fifty years ago a 
lightning-rod was affixed to the tower of the old Glasgow 
University, under the direction of Harris: it was of copper 
tube. Lord Kelvin has said that in the faith of the steady 
current ideas of the time he was taught when a student there 
that the thing was a huge mistake: which is to say that Dr. 
Dick held a copper rod of the same sectional area to be equally 
capable. With certain of Sir W. Snow Harris’s papers on 
subjects not now pertinent Lord Kelvin has been deservedly 
severe ; but recently he has admitted in his candid way that 
respecting the lightning-rod Harris was right and Dr. Dick 
wrong. Dr. Dick however, had good company : Faraday’s 
name—to say nothing more— must be mentioned. Practically 
there may be littlein this question of shape ; but so far as it 
goes the advantage leads in the direction indicated. 

The consideration of the freaks of lightning—such for 
example as the side splash, the return stroke and the forking 
of a flash between the /owes¢ mast of a ship and the sea led 
Dr. Ledge to consider two kinds of discharges: the first he 
calls that resulting from a state of steady strain and the 
sccond impulsive rush. Working even alone with the first he 
considers that he has totally dissipated what he dubs the old 
drain-pipe theory of protection whereby it was held that a 
lightning-rod prevented eruption in its vicinity on the prin- 
ciple of silent discharge. Dr. Lodge derides the bare idea, and 
goes even so far as to suggest that a tall chimney (pre- 
sumably protected) is a source of mild danger. 

Now, so far as meagre facts go, they point to this conclusion : 
that a building aforetime frequently struck is rarely struck after 
being supplied with conductors. Again, Dr. Lodge in the 
experiments typifies a thunder cloud by a rigid charged plate-- 
obviously a poor representation when it is remembered that 
notab'e characteristics of such a cloud are general mobility 
and trailing tails. In this connection we suggest that following 
Snow Harris he should take for his cloud a floating bunch of 
cotton wool, and renew the investigation. Coming to the 
second kind of discharge Dr. Lodge is here and there a little 
too flattering to lightning : one or two passages in fact read 
as if he meant to hint that lightning was not perfectly con- 
strained in its course. Mr. Heaviside has asked the question 
whether or not a certain current determined in existence at 
London Avows that it must pass through Edinburgh. We 
agree of a necessity with Mr. Heaviside, and answer the question 
in the negative. Butin so far as this has any bearing on the 
point at issue the important thing to notice is that we know or 
have the means of knowing the exact route. Just so with 
lightning produced either by steady strain or impulsive rush ; 
its course is pre-determined by the will of man or without as he 
chooses to act. The mathematics of lightning are difficult ; but 
there is no ambiguity in nature ; and even the laws of chance 
are details of dynamics. 

Part II. of the book deals with the protection of submarine 
cables and telegraphic instruments generally : this also is good 
but space is exhausted. It is hard to say a word in dispraise 
of a work of such importance and engrossing interest : but the 
truth must be told. The book is an olio compounded of lec- 
tures, papers, private letters—more or less affectionate and to 
the point—selections from certain hot discussions wherein 
Dr. Lodge had invariably the best of it, newspaper articles 
and casual remarks ; and against this latter-day method of 
scientific exposition we enter a protest. Dr, Lodge’s style is 
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on the whole vigorous and pure : but not seldom forgetting the 
grandeur of his subject he drops into mere colloquialism. 
Lastly, the publishers are to be congratulated in respect of the 
general form of the production. 


FICTION 


Asenath of the Ford (London: Griffith) is very much such a 
novel as might reasonably be expected from ‘Rita.’ Asenath 
was beloved by Eustace from childhood’s happy hour, but sup- 
posed herself to be attached to her cousin Humphrey until the 
comparative unworthiness of the latter was made plain. They 
were all persons of gentle birth, usually resident in Dorsetshire, 
and enjoyed their romantic experiences from sixty to forty 
yearsago. Asenath relates her history partly in the first person, 
and partly by extracts from a rather copious diary, in which it 
was her habit to record thoughts and feelings too solemn to be 
indicated in any more frivolous manner. She had had a mother, 
and that mother had had a history, and she too had put what 
actors call ‘the fat’ in a diary. And there was a family curse, 
some centuries old, which Asenath naturally succeeded in bring- 
ing to a successful conclusion—though not until the house in 
which it was commonly manifested had been entirely consumed 
by fire. To persons acquainted—as all habitual novel readers 
are—with the fame of ‘ Rita,’ the foregoing indications should 
suffice for the discovery that they do or do not wish to read 
Asenath of the Ford. For the benefit of others it may suffice 
to say that it is a very fairly good story, well enough written, 
with nothing offensive about it. 

Absolutely True (London: W. H. Allen), written and 
illustrated by Mr. Irving Montagu, is an extremely long and 
tiresome story, setting forth the adventures of a number cf 
thoroughly vulgar and surprisingly stupid people in connection 
with the kidnapping of the long-lost heir to a peerage, the rob- 
bery of a bank, the schemes ofa very absurd villain, and so on. 
Some of Mr. Montagu’s sketches are very good, some decidedly 
good, and some—especially those depicting scenes in life that 
is supposed to be more or less fashionable—wretched. The 
author, like so many other authors, protests in his preface that 
all the incidents in it really are absolutely true. Very likely 
they are. Ifso, it is demonstrated, not for the first time but 
signally, that though ‘truth’ may be, as Mr. Montagu observes, 
‘stranger than fiction,’ it is not nearly so entertaining in a story- 
book. Otherwise, of course, there would be no fiction. From 
a personal point of view the lesson to be learnt from the book 
is that a facile and rather humourous artist may be a poor hand 
at written romance, and that if Mr. Montagu wishes to exercise 
his talent in the illustration of books he would do so to more 
advantage in the illustration of other people’s than of his 
own. 

If The Fate of Fred Lavers (London: Digby) were a true 
story, then the public would shut up all mesmerists under lock 
and key all the days of their lives, or treat them as poisons and 
not permit the use of them, save uncer a prescription. Mr, 
Alexander Morrison’s is a somewhat incoherent story. It is 
full of startling incidents ; but the hero’s life is too like a knot- 
less thread, while the villain’s motives are insufficient to 
explain his diabolical performances. Suill, with all its faults, 
it is quite as good as many others, and is pleasant reading 
after its kind. Mr. Albert Simmons is vastly impressed with 
the wickedness of this wicked world; and to unburden his 
soul he has written Saint and Cynic (same publishers): and 
a wild and whirling tale it is; and his puppets are made to 
play such pranks before high heaven as should make angels 
blush. At the start you are led to the belief that the 
clergy and the church-going public are the objects of Mr. 
Simmons’s satire; but, as his chief sinner turns out never to 
have been ordained of any denomination, it would appear either 
that this is a mistake or that Mr. Simmons’s heart was some- 
how warped to right: possibly by the recollection that many 
clergymen are honest men. This is not a book for babes 
or young persons, nor is it elaborate enough to make you 
think of Zola, though, like some of Zola, it is undeniably dull. 
Also, it is not a cheering sample of the well of English un- 
defiled. 

In Singularly Deluded (Edinburgh : Blackwood) the clever 
author of /dea/a quits the novel of analysis for the novel of 
incident. Wild horses would not persuade us to reveal the 
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plot. It is slight enough when you know it, but the author 
keeps her little secret, and her readers’ interest even into her 
last chapter. Suffice to say that a mother looks on while her 
offspring is twice run over by passing railway trains, and is 
nothing the worse for this terrific interlude in nursery life. One 
moral is that it is rash to jump to conclusions; another 
that doctor’s theories are very often naught. Caffn Davy’s 
Honeymoon (London : Heinemann) is one of three short stories 
written by Mr. Hall Caine, and published together, none of which 
is exciting. Capt'n Davy and his new-made wife are honey- 
mooning in different parts of the Isle of Man: she sulks and 
he drinks; the aid of a pair of friends, male and female 
after their kind, is called in by almost supernatural 
means; the curtain falls upon embraces. This story is a 
farce. Of the other two—one is meant for high tragedy, 
the third for an achievement in the pathetic. Neither is 
very successful, but both are exceedingly energetic in style. 
In Aladdin in London (London: Black) Mr. Fergus Hume 
has ‘thrown his wig at the stars,’ and essayed an imitation of 
the Story of the Young Man with the Cream Tarts. The idea 
is good, but the book is portentously long and dull. The cha- 
racters are mostly rogues, and the villain is too villainous even 
for a shilling shocker. 

Life in Him Yet (Bristol: Arrowsmith) comprises a pile 
of commonplace detail built round a somewhat gruesome 
incident. Certain villains place a fly in the mouth of a 
dead man to enable them to swear that, while a particular 
deed was signed, there was still life in him. The central 
idea, though disagreeable, is powerful, and is entitled to 
stronger treatment than it receives from Henry St. John 
Raikes. Zhe Dynamitards (London: Henry), by Reginald 
Taylor, exposes the extreme carelessness natural to the con- 
spirator. He dares all hazards in securing a black bag filled 
with priceless documents merely to entrust it to the easy cus- 
tody of a booking-office. Or does he desire to discuss some 
dread conspiracy, he takes his accomplices from his dark 
secluded home, where eavesdropping were quite impossible, to 
a restaurant, and there, unconscious of the spy behind an 
evening paper, proceeds to arrange his plans. Such a volume 
serves to explain why failure dogs the Dynamiter. Otherwise 
it has no reason to be. 

In The Story of a Child (London: Longman) Miss Deland 
has given a charming picture of li’e in a New England village. 
‘Old Chester is a hundred years behind the times.’ Here time 
passes quickly—the inhabitants, their houses, their trim 
b dered gardens, are al much alike—equally polite, reserved 
and gently critical of one another. Lut the little town has its 
character. There the young person finds no scope: is, in 
fact kept in exemplary subjecticn. He is taught that when he 
is in the company of his elders and betters, it is to profit by 
example, and be grateful for advice. But into this little prim 
world is born a child full of imagination and impulse, whose 
grandfather had been considered a black sheep in Old Chester. 
This child, Ellen by name, being easily influenced, fell under 
the sway of a minx in short dresses—daughter of a neighbour 
who lived usually in New York. Now this precocious young 
person soon persuaded her friend that submission to the Old 
Chester ideal was absurd. And after several attempts at 
rebellion—which brought dismay and grief tothe grandmother 
and household—the two children made up their minds to run 
away. When the fateful moment came, Ellen was steadfast, 
but the other's courage failed her, and thus Mrs. Dale’s grand- 
daughter went alone into the wide world. How she wandered 
and suffered fatigue, fear and hunger, is very prettily and 
naturally described, and long before the twenty-four hours 
absence ended the poor little wanderer had realised the folly 
of her escapade. Also the love-story of two elderly persons 
is described with much tenderness and sympathy. Altogether, 
a wholesome and faithful picture of child-life—with a back- 
ground of grave experiences, gracefully touched. 


THE CASE FOR CREMATION 


Ea th-Burial and Cremation. By AvuGcustus G. Copp. 
London ; Putnam. 

Mr. Augustus G. Cobb collects all the arguments, good, bad 

and indifferent, for burning, or, as he might (in choice 

Americanese) pre“er to say, ‘incinerating’ in a ‘crematory’ 
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the mortal bodies of the dead. His book is small, and much of 
it is irrelevant ; but enough remains to merit serious consider- 
ation. 

How did we ever come to bury at all? In late antiquity, 
cremation was well nigh universal ; the chief exceptions were 
Egypt where they embalmed, and Judea where they buried ; 
the urn and the torch slavishly copied from the ancients, are 
sulla feature in monumental sculpture, though their meaning 
be long since gone. The Early Christian adopted burial, just 
as the Early Presbyterian banned music and set forms, to 
emphasise the distinction between past and present. Again, 
his theory of the Resurrection stood in the way of crema- 
tion. True, in five or fifty years the result is the same; 
yet the belief existed; and moreover it was scarce con- 
ceived that the world would last so long; for the end of all 
things was near. Also there was the habit of relic worship 
and with cremation relics there could be none; it was not a 
statistical age, and nobody reflected howsmall the percentage 
of saints was like to be. The Sanitary Question had not been 
opened ; and there was no fear as yet that the dead would jostle 
the living. With ourselves it is far other. Huge as our cities 
are, our population is ever increasing; sanitary ideas are 
ever more and more exalted ; ard it seems plain that a tim 
must come when God’s Acre must pass out of existence. 

The arguments for cremation are in effecttwo. First: there 
would bea great saving of space. Second (and much more im- 
portant): there would be an incredible destruction of noxious 
gerins greatly to the improvement of the general health. As to 
the former ; the cinerary urn would be practically indestructible, 
and in course of time it would cover not a little ground. <As to 
the latter, Mr. Cobb gives a mass of odious detail and proves 
his c.se. One quaint argument we may transfer from his page. 
Dr. Franklin Gauntt of Burlington, N.J., is ‘an expert on the 
subject, so a reporter of the Philadelphia ress sought him 
out, and was informed ‘that when you drink Schuylkill water 
you are sampling your grandfather.’ But Mr. Cobb presses 
his argument too far. If all his reasoning were sound, then no 
place with a graveyard could be healthy: which result is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole business. On the other 
part there is the s:ntimental, not, be it noted, the religious, 
argument: for when you find bishops taking different 
sides, you may leave ‘¢Aat out of the reckoning, especially as 
the Scriptures themselves are silent on the point. Yet the 
mourner’s feelings are not to be rudely shocked, and so the 
direst necessity alone would justify the making of cremation 
compulsory. It is urged that it would render the detection of 
murder more difficult. That is at least conceivable (the case of 
Neill is very much in point); but then, on the average only 
five bodies are annually exhumed in England and Wales, and 
only one is a case of suspected poisoning, so that the advantage 
of the present system from that point of view is not worth serious 
Obviously, too, the danger of being burnt alive 
is just as great (or small) as that of being buried alive. 

Cremation has not made the progress you might expect. 
There are only some fifty ‘Crematories’ in the world, of which 
twenty are in Italy and most of the others in the States. 
After all, the important thing is to have the two systems at 
work together, so that a choice can be made: and this is so 
to-day in most of the world’s capitals, 


consideration. 


OLD AND NEW 


Apart from their alleged authorship, the Afemoirs of Joseph 
Fouché, Duke of Otranto (London: Gibbings) are interesting 
chiefly for their light on Napoleon’s methods, domestic and 
political. As all men know, the less said about the former 
the better ; Fouché’s account records a licence something like 
insanity. Napoleon's vacillation and occasioral timidity are 
recorded by others also, as Marshal Macdonald, but one ima- 
gines that these enjoyed their superiority to genius only now and 
then ; while Fouché was continuously ‘scoring off’ his chief, 
his pettiest (and safest) insult being his advice to Napoleon on 
his first deposition: he should go, not to Elba, but to ‘the 
United States of America. There you will recommence your 
existence in the midst of a nation still in its youth, which can 
adinire your genius without standing in dread of its effects.’ 
Of the numberless instances of political chicanery which 
may refresh you here, it is worth while to mention 
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Fouché’s deliberate misleading of his successor in office: 
from mere malice he humbugged and bambozzled him 
on every detail of administration. In fact, Fouché was a 
rascal, but a rascal of splendid parts. As chief of police 


nothing escaped him. In sagacity, self-containment, and 
delicacy in choosing his time he was unsurpassed as a poli- 
tical intriguer. And; as M.de Martel has declared in his 
Etude, he was ‘un des types les plus accomplis de ces hommes 
dont existence a cté et sera toujours une calamité publique.’ 
The present reprint is well ordered, except for occasional 
bad English, and contains five excellent plates. 

Professor Boyesen’s Essays on German Literature (Lon- 
don: Unwin) are interesting and readable, his attacks on the 
British Philistine amusing. But it were scarce to Goethe’s 
credit, even if it were true (which it is not), that nobody in 
England understood Faust except Carlyle—-who misunder- 
stoodit. Professor Boyesen makes it clear at any rate that 
he does not understand Carlyle ; and Goethe does not appear 
any the more lovable as a man, or any the more admirable as 
a poet, for ‘this present panegyric. Carmen Sylva has (poor 
lady !) a whole essay to herself. How could it be otherwise 
when the writer is a Professor in an American college? We 
are told that the Queen of Roumania has ‘turned her attention 
entirely to the great and enduring realities of life’; but ‘the 
Royal rank seems to be a disqualification for the highest 
literary distinction.’ This is natural in the eyes of an American 
Professor, who (of course) has never heard of David and 
Solomon, Kings of Israel, not to mention Alfred of England 
and Charles d’Orléans, and the poet of Zhe King's Quhaire. 

In the seventh and eighth parts of the second volume of 
Die jiidische Litteratur sett Abschluss des Kanons (Trier: 
Mayer) there is a long, learned, and not particularly entertain- 
ing account of the labours of Abraham Ibn Esra, the Kimchis, 
and other mediaval Hebrew philologists. The notes on 
Biblical exegesis have a wider interest. Here may the reader 
ponder over the many ingenious reasons given by Joseph 
Bechor Schor to prove that (¢emp. the Plagues) the Nile was 
changed into blood for a moment only, though long enough for 
the suppression of all contemporary fishes. When another 
earned Rabbin observes that Can/icles is called the ‘Song of 
Songs,’ because it is Solomon’s best song, you accuse him of 
obviousness ; but you are gratified to see that, like the Puritan 
divines, he will not have it an erotic poem, but discovers deep 
if dark allegoric meaning in every verse. When he comes to 
Daniel you note that he is ‘grand on the Den,’ and is cocksure 
enough to take your breath away. In brief, you find that 
every verse of the Old Testament has been elaborately dis- 
cussed by the medieval Jewish as well as the medieval Chris- 
tian fathers. 

The /fandbuch der Duala-Sprache (Basel: Missionsbuch- 
andlung), compiled by the erudite Herr Christaller, is a philolo- 
gical luxury. In case you have neglected this nob'e tongue 
we may be pardoned for stating that it is a South African 
dialect akin to Bakuiri, Bakundu, Bankon, Basa, Balimba, and 
some other well-known language. Even Duala is not perfect. 
It has no term for going to law (possibly, ‘club him’ is the 
nearest equivalent), nor for ‘blue,’ ‘green,’ ‘ plants,’ ‘ metals.’ 
Such slips are easily remedied by a sort of pigeon-English 
or Portuguese. In linda you may discover window, but to 
twist bottle into cos and table into “/edi shows considerable 
ingenuity. For the rest the book is thorough and practical, and 
admirably adapted to the wants of both missionary and trader. 

Parts 4, 5 and 6 of the second volume the Zeitschrift fir 
Internationales Privat- und Strafrecht (Erlangen of Palm and 
Encke) contain the usual number of contributions from inter- 
national jurists everywhere. Save a note on some decisions in 
our courts there is little directly interesting to the English 
reader. We have also received Zhe Year's Art,1893 (London : 
Virtue), edited by Marcus B. Huish, now in the fourteenth year 
of publication ; a new edition, being the second, of 7he Revolu- 
tion in Tanner's Lane (London : Unwin), by Mark Rutherford ; 
a new edition, being the third, of A Queen of Curds and Cream 
(London : Eden) by Dorothea Gerard; selections from /orio’s 
Montaigne (London : Scott), edited by Percival Chubb; Zhe 
Tutorial Latin Grammar (London : Clive), by B. J. Hayes and 
W. F. Masom ; and Zhe Burns Chronicle and Club Directory 
(Kilmarnock: Brown), edited by D. McNaught, now in the 
second year of publication, 
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Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


tables; large dairy farm ; 








Artesian 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. I 


BEDROOM & GC CQ” BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES MAP LE IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W BEDSTEADS 


N APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from 10.000 BEDSTEADS, . N APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10.000 BED. 

































































70s. to £300, forming a selection without parallel =}? BRASS AND TRON STEADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the world, in every conceivable variety of style and IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from oft. 6in. to sft. 6in. wide, ready for 
> design, and every description of woods at prices ranging from 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired. 
from £3 tos. to £300, thus readily suiting every class of . ~ The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Every one about to furnish should visit the designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. ’ ” mare avoided. 
: a CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
aaa os eis rTyT SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
, ager cor aga SS BEDSTEADS FOR 
| en SS HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, & 
~ ; Cc. 
j BEDROOM SUITES ; 4 
¢ \ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
; HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- ’ i and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
a3 ; wood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped Iiastrated Cataloguap ——— o for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
's ; bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
: g dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, varieties, post free. 
:3 also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 
‘ top, high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing 
; ; at ends, threechairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. 6in. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. Gin. 52/6. establishment in the world. 
| ql 5 
: e ® 
He | 
i C I \ U [ e 
i 
3 = Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 o2., and 1 lb. Tins, 


which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PI PEIN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing aw ay at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
*“ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


ee gee. fa a 
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Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and : 
Published by J. T, F1ayD, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street Edinburgh, 















